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MR. MURRAY'S NEW BOOKS. 


THE HOUSE OF QUIET. 
By AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. Square demy 
8vo, 8s. net, 
*The House of Quiet’ is a book of an exceptional kind. 


A Government Official, forced by his health to live in retire- | 


ment in the country, relates the story of his childhood and 
education, and his early religious experiences. The re- 
mainder of the book consists of extracts from his diaries, 
sketches of local characters, and the attempts he made to 
be useful to his neighbours. 


the simplest and least ambitious life. 


SIR JAMES WILLCOCKS’ BOOK. 
FROM KABUL TO KUMASSI. 


With Mlustrations, numerous Maps, and a Portrait 
of the Author, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


IRELAND IN THE NEW 
CENTURY. 


By the Right Hon. Sir HORACE PLUNKETT, 
K.C.V.O, F.B.S., Vice-President of the Department 
of Agriculture and Technical Instruction for Ire- 
land, Member of His Majesty's Privy Council in 
Ireland, Commissioner Congested Districts Board, 
Ireland. Large crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

[Ready next Tuesday. 


RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 


ROMAN FORUM, 1898-1904. 
A Handbook. By E, BURTON-BROWN. With a 
Preface by COMM. BONI, Director of the Excava- 
tions. Illustrations and Plans, Fcap. 8vo,3s,6d. net. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. 
For English Readers. Books I.-VI. An English 
Translation, with Introduction and Notes, by 
GEORGE G. RAMSAY, Litt.D. LL.D., Professor 
of Humanity in the University of Glasgow, Editor 
of Selections from Tibullus and Propertius, Latin 
Prose Composition, kc. With Maps, &c. Demy 
8vo, 15s. net. 


The motif of the book isto | 
present the possibilities of dignity and beauty that exist in | 


| COMPLETION OF THE DEFINITIVE 
EDITION OF THE 


WORKS OF LORD BYRON. 
| A New Text, Collated with the Original MSS. and 
Revised Proofs, which are still in existence, with 
| many hitherto Unpublished Additions. With Por- 
traits and Illustrations, 13 vols. (6 vols. LETTERS, 
7 vols, POETRY), crown 8vo, 6s. each, 
The Concluding Volume (POETRY, Vol. VII.), containin 


the EPIGRAMS, &c. SUNDRY VERSES, the COMPLET 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, the INDEX, &c., is now ready. 


MODERN POETS OF FAITH, 
DOUBT, AND PAGANISM, 


And other Essays. Browning—George Eliot— 
Tennyson — Arnold and Clough —Carlyle—A. C, 
Swinburne and J, Thomson—-lhe Pagan Reaction 
under Julian the Apostate. By the Hon, ARTHUR 
TEMPLE LYTTELTON, late Bishop of South- 
ampton, Author of ‘The Place of Miracles in 
Religion.” With a Memoir of the Author by the 
LORD BISHOP of ROCHESTER. Portrait. 
Demy 8vo, 12s. net. [Ready next week. 


RUSKIN IN OXFORD, 
And other Studies. By the Very Rev. G. W. 
KITCHIN, D.D., Dean of Durham, With Illustra- 
tions. Square demy 8vo, 12s, net. 


THE KINSHIP OF NATURE. 
By BLISS CARMAN, Author of ‘The Pipes of 
Pan,’ ‘The Green Book of the Bards.’ Crown 
8vo, 6s. 


FOUNTAINS ABBEY. 
By the Very Rev. DEAN HODGES, Principal of 


the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, With Photogravure Illustrations 
and Plans. Square demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 

[Ready next week. 
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By HELENA SWAN, 


Small demy 8vo, 7s. 64, 


The latest Volume of “ Sonnenschein’s Reference Series.” 


“ This series of quotations, now six in number, has the conspicuous merit of carrying a system of classification further 
than any previous undertaking of the kind ; and the new volume is one of the most happily conceived and useful of all.” 


Notts Guardian, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., 


LIMITED, Paternoster Square, F.C. 


THE DOUBLE CHOIR of GLASGOW 
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Ry T. L WATSON, F.R.LBA. 
OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 
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Builders’ Journal.—*' Admirably produced.” 

Glasgow Heraid.—* A most interesting volume, and a model of 
archwological investigation 

Dundee Advertiser. A most remarkable book.’ 

JAMES HEDDERWICK & 80N8, Glasgow, Publishers. 


—— EDITION, Revised to 1904, feap. Svo, cloth, price Sixpence. 
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BRIDGE WELLS.—Comfortably FUR. 
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Quiet. pleasant, and centra: 
Station. No others taken.—K. 
Wells 
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AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
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‘MERRY THOUGHTS IN A SAD PLACE.’ 
An expansion, by Col. Le Strange, of Love- 
lace’s ‘To Althea from Prison,’ copied into a 
note-book, in 1649, by Thomas Plume, under- 
graduate of Christ's College, Cambridge, 
may be worth preserving in the pages of 
& :— 
Merry Tuoveuts 1x A Sap PLAce. 
Beat on, proud billows! Boreas, blow ! 
Swell, curled waves, high as Jove’s roof ! 
Your incivilities will show 
That innocence is 
Though surly Nereus frown, my thoughts are 


calm. 
Then strike, afflictions! for your wounds are 
balm. 


That which the world miscalls a jail, 

A secret closet is to mee; j 

Whilst a good conscience is my bail ; 

And innocence, my liberty. 
Locks, walls, bars, solitude, together mett, 
Make me no prizoner, but au anchoret. 


I, whilst 1 wish’d to be retir’d, 

Into this private room am turn’d, 

As if their wisdomes had conspired 

The Salamander should be burn’d ; 
And, like those sophics who would drown a fish, 
lam condemn’d to suffer what I wish. 


The Cynick hugs his poverty ; 

The pelican, her wilderness ; 

And ’tis the Indian’s pride to be 

Naked on frozen Caucasus.* 
Contentment cannot smart. Stoicks (we see) 
Make torments easy to their Apathy. 


The manacles upon my arme 
I, as my sweetheart’s bracelets, wear: 
And then, to keep my ancles warme, 
I have some iron shackles there. 
‘he walls are but my garrison. This cell, 
Which men call jayll, doth prove my Cittadell. 


So he that strooke at Jason’s life, 

Thinking t’ have made his purpose sure, 

By a malicious-friendly knife 

Did only wound him to a cure. 
Malice wants witt, I see; for, what is meant 
Mischief, oft-times proves favour by event. 


I’m in this Cabinet lock’d up, 
Like some rich prizéd margarite ; 
Or, like some great Mogul, or Pope, 
I’me cloysterd from the publique sight. 
etirdness is a peece of majesty, 
And (proud Sultan) [I] seem as great as thee. 


Here sin for want of food must sterve 
Where tempting objects are not seen; 
And these strong walls doe onely serve 
To keep sin out, and keep mee in. 
Malice of late’s growne charitable, sure. 
I’m not committed, but am kept secure. 


When once my Prince affliction hath, 
Prosperity doth treason seem : 
And then, to smooth so rough a path, 
I can learn patience from him. 
Now not-to-suffer shewes no loyall heart. 
When kings want ease, subjects must learn to 
smart. 


What though I cannot see my King, 

Either in’s person or his coyn: 

Yet contemplation is a thing 

Which renders that (which is not) mine. 

My king from mee what adamant can part, 
Whom I doe wear engraved on my heart ? 


My soul is free as th’ ambient aire, 

Although my baser part immur'd. 

While doe yet repair 

My company is solitude. 

And, though rebellion doe my body bind, 
My king can only captivate my mind. 


Have you not seen the nightingale, 

A pilgrim coopd up in a cage, 

How she doth sing her wonted tale 

In that, her narrow hermitage ? 

Even such her chanting melody doth prove, 
That all her barrs are trees, her cage a grove. 


I am that bird, whom they combine 

Thus to deprive of liberty. 

So, though they doe my corps confine, 

Yet (maugre hate) my soul is free ; 
And, though immuréd, I can chirp and sing 
Disgrace to rebels, glory to my king. 

Made by Colonel! le Strange, imprizoned by the 

Parliament. 

ANDREW CLARK. 


* The Scythians were all face. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PUBLISHING AND 
BOOKSELLING. 
(See ante, p. 81.) 

Carlile, Richard, 1790-1843.—The Life and Character 
of Richard Carlile. By George Jacob Holyoake. 
London, 1848. 

The Battle of the Press, as told in the Story 
of the Life of Richard Carlile. By his Daughter, 
Theophila Carlile Campbell. London, 1899. 

Caspar, C. N.—Directory of the Antiquarian Book- 
sellers and Dealers in Second-hand Books in the 
United States...... a List of Bibliographies, Trade 
Catalogues, &c. Milwaukee, Wis., ISS. 

Directory of the American Book, News, and 
Stationery Trade, Wholesale and Retail. Mil- 
waukee, Wie., 1889. 

Cassell, John, 1817-65.—The Life of John Cassell. 
By G. Holden Pike. Crown Svo, London, 1894. 

Bookseller, April and May, 1865. 

Publishers’ Circular, 13 January, 1894. 

Catalogues. 

The First Part of the Catalogue of English 
Printed Books, which concerneth such matters 
of divinitie as have bin either written in our 
owne tongue, or translated out of anie other 
language; and have bin published to the glory 


of God, and editication of the Church of Christ | 


in England. Gathered into alphabet, and such 
method as it is, by Andrew Maunsell, Book- 
seller. London, printed by John Windet for 
Andrew Maunsell, dwelling in Lothburie, 1595. 
Maunsell’s Catalogue was the first ever issued in 
England, d therefore deserves to be noted here. The 
systematic enumeration of catalogues is rendered super- 
fluous by the recent publication of Mr. Growoll’s * Three 
Centuries of English Book-trade Bibliography,’ 1903. See 


forward. 

The Term Catalogues, 1668-1709. With a 
Number for Easter Term, 1711. A Contempo- 
rary Bibliography of English Literature in the 
Reigns of Charles IL, James I1., William and 
Mary, and Anne. Edited from the very rare 
Quarterly Lists of New Books and Reprints of 
Divinity, History, Science, Law, Medicine, 
Music, Trade, &c, issued by the Booksellers, 


&c., of London. By Edward Arber, F.S.A. 
3 vols, 4to. Vol. 1668-82; Vol. LL, 1683-96; 
Vol. IIL, 1697-1709 and 1711. Privately 


printed, London, 1903. 

A collection of Trade Catalogues referring to 
sales of books and copyrights, ranging from 
1704 to 1768, giving details of prices and 
purchasers, is in the possession of Messrs. 

ngmans & Co. An account of these will be 
found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 7S. ix. 301. 

Catnach, James, 1792-1841.—The Life and Times of 
James Catnach (late of Seven Dials), Ballad 
Monger. By Charles Hindley. With 230 
Woodcuts, of which 42 are by Bewick. 8vo, 
London, 1878. 

The History of the Catnach Press, at Berwick- 
upon-T weed, Alnwick, and Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
in Northumberland, and Seven Dials, London. 
By Charles Hindley. With many Lilustrations. 
4to, London, 1886. 


Cave, Edward, 1691-1754.— The Life of Edward 


Cave. By Samuel Johnson. (Gentleman's 
Magazine, February, 1754, and reprinted with 
Johnson's ‘ Works. 


Cave's Life will be found in Johnson's ‘Lives of the 
English Poets’ and ‘Lives of Sundry Eminent Persons,’ 


Tilt’s edition, crown 8vo, London, 1831. See also Nichols's 
* Literary Anecdotes,’ vol. v 

Boswell says: ‘Cave was certainly a man of estimable 
qualities, and was eminently diligent and successful in his 
own business, which, doubtless, entitled him to respect, 
But he was peculiarly fortunate in being recorded by 
Johnson, who of the narrow life of a printer and publisher, 
without any digressions or adventitious circumstances, has 
made an interesting and agreeable narrative.” 


Caxton, William, 1422-91. 
The Old Printer and the Modern Press. By 
Charles Knight. Crown S8vo, London, 1854. 
Life and Typography of William Caxton. By 
William Blades. London, 1861-3. 


Chambers, William, 1800-83 ; Robert, 1802-71. 
Memoir of Robert Chambers, with Autobio- 
raphic Reminiscences of William Chambers, 
Jrown 8vo, 1872. 12th Edition, with Supple- 

mentary Chapter, 1SS4. 

No mention is made in this book of the fact that Robert 
Chambers wasthe author of * The Vestiges of the Natural 
History of Creation’ (1844), and William Chambers wished 
the secret to die with him. An account of the authorship 
amd publication of this once famous book will be found in 
Mr. Alexander Ireland's Introduction to the twelfth edition, 
1884. 

See James Payn's ‘Some Literary Recollections,’ 1886, 
for a chapter on the two brothers. Payn never concealed 
his dislike of William Chambers, and it is understood that 
the Sir Peter Fibbert of 
extent a portrait of him. 

The Story of a Long and Busy Life. 
William Chambers. Crown S8vo, 
1884. 

Lives of Illustrious and Distinguished Scots- 
men, from the Earliest Period to the Present 
Time. By Robert Chambers. With Portraits. 
4 vols. 8vo, Glasgow, 1833-5. 

Supplement [and continuation to 1855). B 
the Rev. Thomas Thomson. Svo, Glasgow, 1855. 

Chambers's Encyclopedia. Vol. 11. New Edition. 

Royal Svo, Edinburgh, 1888. 
Sce article ‘ Book-trade,’ by Robert Cochrane, 


Chapman, John, 1822-94. 

Cheap Books and how to get them: being a 
reprint from the Westminster Review, April, 
1852, of the article ‘The Commerce of Litera- 
ture,’ together with a brief account of the 
origin and progress of the recent agitation for 
free trade in books. Svo, London, 1852. 

The Bookselling System. Svo, London, 1852. 

A Report of the Proceedings of a Meeting 
(consisting chiefly of Authors) held May 4th, 
1852, at the House of Mr. John Chapman, for 
the Purpose of hastening the Removal of the 
Trade Restrictions on the Commerce of Litera- 
ture. Svo, London, 1852. 

See also ‘ Life of George Eliot,’ vol. i. p. 225. 
Childs, George William, 1829-93.—The Recollections 
of G. W. Childs. 12mo, Philadelphia, 1890. 

A Biographical Sketch of G. W. Childs. By 

James Parton. Philadelphia, 1870. 


Clarke, Adam, 1760-1832.—A Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, containing a chronological account, 
alphabetically arranged, of the most curious, 
scarce, useful, and important Books, which 
have been published in Latin, Greek, Coptic, 
Hebrew, &c., from the Infancy of Printing to 
the Beginning of the Nineteenth Century. With 
Biographical Anecdotes of Authors, Triton, 
and Publishers. 6 vols. and supplement 2 vols. 
8vo, London, 1802-6. 


‘For Cash Only’ is to some 


By 
Edinburgh, 
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Clegg, James (Editor).—The International Direc- 
tory of Booksellers, and Bibliophile’s Manual. 
Including Lists of the Public Libraries of the 
World, Publishers, Book Collectors, Learned 
Societies, and Institutes, also Bibliographies of 
Book and Library Catalogues, Concordances, 
Book-plates, &c. Crown 8vo, Rochdale, 1903. 

Cobbett, William, 1762-1835.—The Life of William 
Cobbett. By his Son. London, 1837. 

Cobbett was in business as a bookseller in Philadelphia ; 
alsoin Pall Mall at the sign of ** The Crown, the Bible, and 
the Mitre.” 

Collet, Collet Dobson.—History of the Taxes on 
Knowledge. 2 vols. London, 1899. 

Colman, George, the Younger, 1762-1836. — Eccen- 
tricities for Edinburgh (containing a poem 
entitled ‘ Lamentation to Scotch Booksellers’). 
8vo, 1816. 

Constable, Archibald, 1774-1827.—Archibald Con- 
stable and his Literary Correspondents. By his 
Son, Thomas Constable. 3 vols. 8vo, Edin- 
burgh, 1873. 

Cornhill Magazine. 

Publishing before the Age of Printing. Jan- 
uary, 1864. 

Bookselling in 
April, 1864. 

And see s.x. George Smith. 
Cost, The, of Production. (Society of Authors.) 

Crown 8vo, London, 1891. 

Cottle, Joseph, 1770-1853. — Reminiscences of 
Coleridge, Southey, &c. Post 8vo, London, 
1847 


Cottle was a bookseller in Bristol from 1791 to 1798. 
Creech, William, 1745-1815.— Edinburgh Fugitive 
Pieces. New Edition, with Memoir. Edinburgh, 
1815. 


the Thirteenth Century. 


A famous Edinburgh Bookseller. Published for Burns, 

Blair, Dugald Stewart, and Beattie—Lord Provost, 1811-13. 

Creech, William, Robert Burns’ Best Friend. 

By the Rev. J. C. Carrick, B.D., Minister of 
Newbattle. Feap. 8vo, Dalkeith, 1903. 

Critic, The (Weekly Newspaper).—Mr. F. Espinasse 
contributed a series of articles on various pub- 
lishing houses as follows (see his ‘ Literary 
Reminiscences,’ a xx., 1893) :— 

Charles Knight. May (two articles), 1860. 
Longman, House of. 24 March, 7, 21 April, 


1860. 
John Murray, House of. 7, 14, 21, 28 Jan., 
1860. 


Blackwood, House of. 7, 14, 21, 28 July, 
4, 11 Aug., 1860. 
Curio, The, an Illustrated Monthly Magazine.— 
4to, New York, 1887-8. 
The Great Booksellers of the World. By 
Max Maury. Bernard Quaritch, of London ; 
Ludwig Rosenthal, of Munich ; Damascéne Mor- 
and, of Paris; Henry Sotheran, of London ; 
f. Bonaventure, of New York. With 2 Por- 
traits. 
Eminent Publishing Houses, by G. Hedeler. 
Curll, Edmund, 1675-1747. 
The Curll Papers. By W. J. Thoms. 
See ‘N. & Q.,’ 2nd S. ii. iii. iv. ix. x., and privately 
reprinted, 187%. 
Pope's Literary Correspon ence, 1704 - 34. 
(Curll’s Edition.) 4 vols. 12mo, 1735-6. 
This edition contains much interesting matter by Curll 
respecting his connexion with Pope and other eminent 


persons. See ‘N. & Q.,’ 6th S. xi. 381-2, for Curll’s Biblio- 

graphy by W. Roberts. 

Curwen, Henry, 1845-92.—A History of Booksellers, 
the Old and the New. With Portraits. Crown 
8vo, London, 1873. 

Curwen was editor of the Times of India, See‘ N. & Q.,” 


9th S. vi. 288, 338, 376, 454, 
Wo. H. Peer. 
(To be continued.) 


THE PLOUGHGANG AND OTHER 
MEASURES. 
(See ante, p. 101.) 

3. AmonG the words by which the English 
hide, higid, hiwise, or hiwscipe, was translated 
into Latin was casata. Now just as carucata 
is derived from caruca,a plough, and is the 
ploughland, so casata is derived from casa, a 
house, and is the houseland.* It is plain 
that our four measures come from a pair of 
oxen, a rod, a plough, and a house. And if 
the first three are measures of much larger 
areas, so the fourth may have been. There 
may have been a lesser, as well as a greater, 
casate, the lesser casate being an acre and 
the measure of a hide. In Domesday Book 
a bishop is described as holding at Latesberie 
in Buckinghamshire “ one hide less five feet.”+ 
This cannot be square feet, and it must refer 
to the breadth of the acre or messuage 
which measured the hide. It will be seen 
in the note below that a placia of land 
is said to have a length of half an acre 
and 4 feet. If the carucate refers to the 
breadth of a full-sized team, the casate may 
very well have referred to the breadth of a 
full-sized homestead, the breadth of such a 
homestead being regarded as the breadth of 
an acre.{ 

We can rear an acre of 4,800 square yards 
(=a juger and a half) from a rod of 15 feet, 


* One of the words by which hiwisc is represented 
in Latin is familia, family, household. See on this 
point the ‘Crawford Charters,’ ed. by Napier and 
Stevenson, p. 127. 

+ “Tenet episcopus Lisiacensis de episcopo 
Baiocensi j hidam v pedes minus.” If the messuage 
of the hide is taken as 60 feet in breadth, the hide 
was diminished by one-twelfth, or ten acres, and 
the messuage was also diminished by one-twelfth. 
The word hiwise is found in place-names, as in 
Huish Episcopi, bishop’s hide. 

+ We have evidence that tofts or messuages were 
half an acre, &c.,in breadth. In a charter dated 
circa 1206 we have: ‘‘Unum toftum in Ledestona 
latitudinis dimidie acre cum crofto ejusdem latitu- 
dinis qui jacet juxta toftum meum versus solem, et 
unam placiam juxta eundem toftum versus north, 
latitudinis duarum rodarum et dimidie, et longi- 
tudinis dimidie acre et quatuor pedum.’’—‘ Ponte- 
fract Chartulary,’ p. os. The perticata terre 
(rood) was also used as a linear measure.—ZJbid., 
p- 
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by taking the base or width of the acre as 
60 feet, and its length as 720 feet, in which 
case the length would be 12 times the breadth. 
This would give usa bovate or half-rood of 
600 square yards, a virgate or rood of 1,200 
square yards, a carucate or half-acre of 2,400 
square yards, and a casate of 4,800 square 
yards. An acre of 4,800 square yards would 
conform to Roman land measures, and to 
the areas of medieval buildings which I 
have described.* And, as I have shown,t 
an acre of 4,840 square yards can be 
obtained by adding the area of the mes- 
suage to that of the arable land held 
therewith. A _ virgate of 30 acres, 
instance, consisting of 4,800 square yards to 
the acre, would contain 144,000 square yards, 
and its messuage would be a rood of 1,200 
square yards. But if we add the 1,200 yards 
to the 144,000 yards, and divide the sum by 
30, we get an acre of 4,840 square yards. In 
doing so we have merely added the area of 
the lesser virgate to that of the greater. In 
other words, we have added the area of the 
messuage to that of its appurtenant arable 
holding. When the messuage was at last 


for | 


| 
| 
| 


not got his proper share, and the dispute was 
referred to the arbitration of neighbours, 
who ordered the messuage originally belong- 
ing to the virgate to be divided between the 
two purchasers “ according to the quantity of 
their land.” The words of the award are as 


follows :— 

“Robert Daneys complains of William Attebarre, 
and says that when he bought a bovate of land from 
Adam de Neuton, William Attebarre, who had 
previously bought another bovate, gave him the 
worse part of the said two bovates and took the 
best part. The defendant says that when he bought 
his land Adam certified him where the said bovate 
lay in the fields, and he took no other land. They 
refer to an inquisition of the neighbours, viz., Henr 
del Bothem, Adam Gerbot, Philip Thorald, an 
others, who find for the plaintiff. The said mes- 
suage [sic] is to be divided between them according 
to the quantity of their land, and the land likewise 
according to what belongs to their bovates.”* 

The two men got equal messuages and 
equal bovates, and therefore the lesser was a 
measure of the greater quantity. 

This rule of proportion was extended to 
other territorial interests. The quantity of 
wood which the servile tenant needed for 
building his house, and for maintaining the 


added to the arable land of which it was the | fire on his hearth,t and also the extent of 
measure, it was no longer possible to raise | his nom to use the common pastures,{ 


the acre from a rod of 15 feet. But when depenc 


the acre was increased by that addition from 
4,800 to 4,840 square yards, it could be rais 
from a rod of 164 feet. The present statute 
acre is raised from such a rod, and is 40 rods 
in length and 4 in breadth. 

I am not asking the reader to conclude that 


strip of land 720 feet in length and 74 feet 
in breadth (600 square yards). Such a stri 


sed | 


ed on the size of the messuage which 


measured his holding. ). Appy. 


3, Westbourne Road, Sheffield. 


Witu1aM STEPHENS, PRESIDENT OF GEORGIA. 
—In the account given in the ‘ D.N.B.,’ liv. 


& messuage at any time took the shape of a | 182, of William Stephens, M.P. for Newport, 


Isle of Wight, 1702-22, who, after suffering 


| vicissitudes of fortune, became President of 


would have been of no use as a homestead. | 


But a plot of land of 600 square yards can 
take ake shapes, as 60 feet by 90 feet. And 
so the lesser bovate, &c., could be thrown, 
when intended for homesteads, into other 
shapes than long strips. These units of the 
acre would then cease to be known as 
bovates, virgates, carucates, and casates in 
the original senses of those words. They 
would simply be messuages or ‘‘ measures,” 
each with its due proportion of arable lands 
in the open fields. 

I have lately met with a piece of evidence 
which finally establishes my theory that the 
messuage was a measure of the arable land 
held therewith. It seems that in 1297 a 
certain Adam de Neuton had two bovates 
(=a virgate). He sold one of them to 
William Attebarre, and the other to Robert 
Daneys. Daneys complained that he had 


§. xi. 121. 9° S. vi. 304. 


| statement were correct, 


| the colony of Georgia in America, 1743-50, 
| it is stated that he graduated B.A. at Cam- 


bridge in 1684, and M.A. in 1688. If this 
he would have 


obtained university degrees at a remarkably 


early age, seeing that he was born on 
27 January, 1671, O.S. It is, however, in- 


* ‘Wakefield Court Rolls,’ i. 261. One could 
wish that the original Latin, instead of a trans- 
lation, had been given. In the ‘Coucher Book of 
Whalley,’ p. 325, we have, ‘“‘Duas partes unius 
messuagii et unius bovate terre.” Taking the 
bovate as 15 acres, this means 400 square yards of 
messuage and 10 acres of arable land, the proportion 
of messuage to arable land being as 1 to 120. Such 
apportionments are frequent. 

¢ By an undated charter William, constable of 
Flamborough, confirmed to Richard Fitz-Main 
“necessaria sua ad zdificandum et comburendum 
quantum pertinet ad unam bovatam terre quam 
tenet de me in Holme.”—‘ Coucher Book of Selby,’ 
ii. 36. In one Re pasturage for 12 sheep is said 
to belong to half a bovate.—Z/id., i. 188. 

t Tbid, i. 230. 


i 
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correct. Stephens (whose father was Sir | 


William Stephens, Kt., Lieutenant-Governor 
of the Isle of Wight) was a commoner at 
Winchester College, and his name appears 
on the school rolls of 1684-8 (Holgate’s 
‘Winchester Long Rolls, 1653-1721’). am 
indebted to the Provost of King’s College, 
Cambridge, for the information, derived from 
the records of that college, that Stephens 
matriculated as a fellow-commoner there 
on 14 December, 1689, and was in residence | 
in 1690 and 1691, but never proceeded to any | 
degree. He was admitted to the Middle 
Temple on 25 November, 1691 (Hutchinson’s | 
‘Notable Middle Templars’). According to | 
‘The Castle-Builders; or, the History of | 
William Stephens, of the Isle of Wight, Esq.’ 
(second edition, 1759), a copy of which is in 
the British Museum, he was sent to Cam- 
ridge, 

“not from any Dislike to Oxford, but that he 
might not be too near William, the Son of Dr. 
Pittis, his Cousin and School-fellow, who was of 
New College, and of more Wit and Learning than 
Discretion.” 

Accounts of this Dr. Thomas Pittis and his 
son William, who was elected a Winchester 
scholar in 1687 (Kirby), will be found in the 
*D.N.B.,’ xlv. 386. 

William Stephens had a younger brother, 
Richard, a commoner at Winchester 1694-7 
(Holgate), who went to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, in 1698, and became Fellow of All 
Souls’, M.A. 1705, M.D. 1714 (Foster). He 
practised as a physician at Winchester, 
‘*grew unwieldy, being so corpulent as to 
load the chariot he ve in,” and died in or 
about 1735, while staying in Ireland with 
his friend Dr. Charles Cobb, then Bishop 
of Kildare (‘D.N.B,,’ xi. 142; ‘The Castle- 
Builders’). He left two daughters, Susannah 
and Ann Stephens, who lived at Milton, 
Hants. 

If ‘The Castle-Builders’ may be trusted, 
its author, Thomas Stephens, was not the 
eldest of the seven sons of the President of 
Georgia, as stated in the ‘ Dictionary.’ The 
eldest son was William Stephens, who was 
also a commoner at Winchester (Long Rolls, 
1712, 1714). He too went to Queen’s College, 
Oxford, matriculating in March, 1715/16, and 
was afterwards Fellow of All Souls’, D.C.L. 
1728 (Foster). He practised at the Bar, to 
which he was called by the Middle Temple 
in 1723; but becoming a clergyman in 1736, 
he was curate successively at Cleve, Somerset; 
Berks; and Hasely, Oxfordshire. 
On 7 Nov., 1746, he was instituted vicar of 


Barking, Essex, and held the living until 
his death, in his father’s lifetime, on 27 Jan., 


1750/1 (‘ The Castle-Builders,’ and the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, xxi. 91). In his will, dated 
24 Aug., 1748, he mentions four of his 
brothers, viz., Thomas, Newdigate, Edward, 
and Richard (who was perhaps then dead), 
and his two sisters, Mary Stephens and Mrs. 
Ball, the widow of Benedict Ball. The will 
was proved on 21 June, 1751 (P.C.C., 190 
Busby), by his brother Thomas, who was, I 
su e, the author of ‘ The Castle-Builders.’ 
This family of Stephens was for several 
generations connected with Winchester by 
tenancy of college ee mee! at Barton, in 
the Isle of Wight. Thomas Stephens, elected 
scholar in 1667, and Edward Stephens, elec 
in 1672, were sons of William Stephens, 
D.C.L., judge of the Court of Admiralty in 
Commonwealth times, who was grandfather 
of the President of Georgia. Thomas, the 
elder of these two scholars, became Fellow 
of New College, Oxford, and died there on 
17 March, 1681/2 (Wood's ‘Colleges and 
Halls,’ by Gutch, 217, 233). I should be 
grateful for further information about his 
younger brother Edward, who matriculated 
at Hart Hall, Oxford, on 23 November, 1677 
(Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxon.’). H. C. 


CHAPLAIN TO THE EDINBURGH GARRISON.— 
This ancient office has been revived by the 
King, who has appointed thereto the Rev. 
Theodore Marshall, D.D. The Daily Tele- 
graph of the 13th inst. contains the following 
interesting particulars :— 

* The first chaplain to the Castle was one Turgot, 
the biographer of Margaret, Queen of Malcolm 
Canmore, who died in 1092. The office seems to 
have been maintained till the Revolution in 1688-9, 
after which there does not appear to be any men- 
tion made of it. Since the Revolution the minister 
of the High Kirk has been regarded as hon. chaplain 
to the Castle, and hence it is that the military 
service continues to be held in St. Giles’s Cathe- 


dral. 
N. 8. 8. 


Por: A SupposeD Porm.—In a review on 
p. 118 you refer to the publication of “a 
poem hitherto unpublished of Poe” in_this 
month’s Fortnightly. My letter in the Daily 
Chronicle of the 4th inst. proves it is not 
an unknown or new poem, and that it is 
not by E. A. Poe. Joun H. INGRAM. 

(Mr. Ingram is a first-rate authority on Poe’s 
works, and his repudiation may be taken as 
and decisive. ] 


‘CuampBers’s CYCLoP£DIA OF ENGLISH 
LireraTuRE.—In connexion with occasion 
notes on the ‘Canadian Boat Song’ which 
have appeared in ‘N. & Q.’ during the last 
eighteen months, the following extract from 
the article on John Galt in the third volume 
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of ‘ Chambers’s Cyclopedia of English Litera- 
ture’ possesses some interest. he writer 
thus concludes :— 

*“Galt’s poems are of no importance, unless, 
indeed, he prove to be the author of a famous 
*Canadian Boat Song’ imbued with the ‘Celtic 
spirit’ which was printed in the ‘Noctes Am- 
brosiane’ in Blackwood for 1829 as ‘received from 
a friend in Canada.’ As the Messrs. Blackwood 
have recently (1902) suggested, Galt was at that 
time writing them from Canada. But this par- 
ticular poem (long absurdly attributed to Hugh, 
twelfth Earl of Eglinton, 1739-1819) is so unlike 
Galt’s other verse that direct evidence would be 
required to prove it his. The poem has often been 
quoted, almost always inaccurately, and was re- 
written (not for the better) by Sir John Skelton in 
Blackwood in 1889. The original first verse ran :— 

From the lone sheiling on the distant island,” &c. 
The writer in the ‘Cyclopedia’ is unfortunate 
in his quotation. The stanza he cites is the 
second in the original version; “shieling” 
appears in the original, and the impressive, 
poetic epithet ** misty,” not * distant.” 

Joun Gricor. 
(See 9 S. ix. 483; x. G4; xi. 57, 134, 198; xii. 364.) 


Ericgram oN Reynotps. — The following 
epigram upon Sir Joshua Reynolds was 
quoted in a letter in the 7'imes of 30 January : 

Laudat Romanus Raphaelem, Greecus Apellem, 

Plympton Reynolden jactat, utrique parem. 
Plympton was Reynolds's birthplace. The 
epigram is a paraphrase of one on Milton by 
Selvaggi :— 

Grecia Meonidem jactet sibi Roma Maronem 

Anglia Miltonum jactat utrique parem. 

Perhaps the formula is older than Milton’s 
time. Dryden's lines on Milton are an am- 
plification of it. James R. Fercusson. 


“ SassaBy.”—This zoological term, the name 
of an antelope, is one of the best examples I 
know of the readiness with which English 
assimilates foreign elements. Its original 
form, in the Sechuana language (spoken by 
the Bechuanas), was tsessébe, accented on the 
middle syllable. Old travellers wrote it 
sassaybe, which was still only a denizen in 
our tongue, preserving the correct stress. 
Sassaby, which looks as if it must have been 
moulded upon wadlaby, is fully naturalized, 
and transfers the stress to the first syllable. 
It is the standard orthography of our dic- 
tionaries, but not one of them shows any 
knowledge of its history. The ‘Century 
Dictionary’ merely describes it as “South 
African”—the ‘Encyclopedic,’ still more 
vaguely, as “native name.” It has often 
struck me as curious that, although the 


rather numerous Sechuana loan-words in 
English, in the same loose way. The ‘N.E.D.’ 
is the only one which gives a proper explana- 
tion of, for instance, such heads as kaama, 
keitloa, and kokoon, and may be trusted to 
deal in a similar scientific spirit with the rest, 
such as the tsetse fly, and the species of ante- 
lopes, nakong, pallah, takheitse, tolo, tumogo, 
&e. J. Pratt, Jun. 


ANAGRAMS oN Prus X.—My four anagrams 
on the name of Cardinal Sarto, now Bishop 
of Rome and Sovereign Pontiff, are perhaps 
not the best to be discovered; but no one 
else, so far as 1 know, has extracted or pub- 
lished them hitherto. 

1. Giuseppe Sarto=Pastor Pius, ege! “., 
O Pius, suffer want as Shepherd (of the 
Church)! 

2. Giuseppe Cardinalis Sarto=Supercare ! 
ni das pagos liti, i.e., Excessively beloved ! 
unless thou committest the world to strife. 

3. Pius Decimus Sarto = Edic Pastor 
iussum ! ¢.c., Pastor, speak out that which is 
commanded ! 

1. Iosephe Cardinalis Sarto !=Caeli Pas- 
toris es: hordina! Thou belongest to the 
Shepherd of Heaven! maintain order! 
Ancient authority can, I believe, be found 
for hordina instead of ordina. 

A variant of the fourth is Caeli Pastor es: 
his ordina ! ¢.e., Thou art Heaven's Shepherd. 
Give orders for these (people) ! 

E. 8. Dopeson. 

RicwHarp FirzParricK AND CHARLES JAMES 
Fox.---The erroneous statement that Fitz- 
patrick and Fox were at school together at 
Westasbaster is again repeated, sn. Fitz- 
yatrick, in the ‘Index and Epitome of the 

Vict. of Nat. Biog.,’ p. 441. Fitzpatrick was 
a Westminster boy, but Fox was an Etonian. 
G. F. R. B. 

‘Tue Oxrorp Eneuisn Dictionary.’ — I 
should like to be allowed to put in a plea 
for the official recognition of this title. The 
bound volumes officially issued are not only 
denuded of all the interesting notes that 
have been issued from time to time, but also 
of the covers to the parts. The result is that 
*‘O.E.D. nowhere appears, either inside or 
on the outside. If one asks at a public library 
for the ‘O.E.D.’ the assistant librarian looks 
at you with a doubtful air, and says, “Is 
that Dr. Murray’s dictionary?” There is 
plenty of room for the addition of this title 
on the back of the volume, even supposin 
the word “New” is desired to be kept. i 
am aware that the utmost consideration was 


Bechuanas are British subjects, our lexico- | given to the selection of the title at the time 


graphers treat not only this, but all the 


‘ 


the first fascicule was issued ; but then the 


‘ 
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Oxford University had only just taken up 
the splendid part it now performs. “New” 
has long since become an anachronism. 

In en suggestion I am not desiring 
to deprive Dr. Murray of one iota of the 
credit he is entitled to for the great work 
he has piloted with such signal success. It 
cannot be doubted that the ‘Oxford English 
Dictionary’ has contributed more to the 

eneral education of the world in the Eng- 
ish language than anything that has ever 
been done before. For the slaughter of hun- 
dreds of errors I think Dr. Murray is much 
more entitled to distinguishing honours than 
a general who (in the course of his duty) 
slaughters thousands of human beings. lt 
is not only his own contribution, but = has 
so composed the machinery that we have 
every confidence that it will never be put 
out of gear until the great and vast work 
is ended. tALPH THOMAS. 


@ucries, 

WeE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that the answers may be addressed to them 
direct. 


Bapar’s Memorrs.—Can your readers help 
in the search for a missing MS.? It is that 
copy of the Turki text of the Emperor 
Babar’s memoirs which the Hon. Mount- 
stuart Elphinstone lent to Dr. Leyden and 
to Mr. W. Erskine for their translations. 
There can be no doubt that it was in the 
Advocates’ Library of Edinburgh in 1848. 
No trace of it can now be found there. 

If any of your readers have knowledge of 
the existence of a copy of the ‘ Babar-nama’ 
(whieh is variously entitled also the ‘Tuzuk- 
i-babari’ and the ‘ Waqiat-i-babari’), they 
would confer a real service by giving news 
of it to me. Annette 8. BEVERIDGE. 

Pitfold, Shottermill, Haslemere, R.S.O. 


Water or JeaLtousy.—Will any of your 
correspondents kindly tell me if there is any 
story recorded in the West resembling the 
following 

“During the period of Ta-Chi [Tai-Chi? 265-74 
A.D.), Liu Peh-Yuh had his wife from Twan family 
--.---Characteristically jealous. One day he happened 
to recite before her the celebrated poem on the 
Goddess of Lo river, and to remark thereon, ‘ I 
should be satisfied could I possess such a beauty as 
my wife.’ To this she retorted, ‘Why dv you 
praise the river-goddess so high in contradistinction 
to myself? It will be very easy for me to turn to 
such by my death.’ The same night she drowned 
herself in the water now called Tu-fu-tsin (Jealous 
Woman's Ford). A week after she appeared in her 


husband’s dream and spoke to him, ‘I am now 
turned to a water-goddess, with whom you were so 
earnest ia your wish to associate yourself,’ which 
made him ever after avoid fording that water. And 
after her drowning, every woman of any personal 
excellence has to neglect her dress and appearance 
in order to pass the ford in safety ; otherwise storms 
and waves would disturb it. But in case a woman 
is really ugly, she could ford it without causing the 
fury’s jealousy ; so even every ugly one now endea- 
vours to mom a special display of her personal 
negligence to avoid being laughed at by the by- 
ne ty Thence the local maxim, ‘If you seek a 


| beautiful woman in marriage, you should stand by 


the ford ; at the same instant any woman comes an 


| stands near it, her beauty or ugliness pronounces its 


own sentence truly.” —Twan Ching-Shih, ‘ 
yang-tsah-tsu,’ ninth century, Japanese edition, 
1697, tom. xiv. fol. 8. 

Terashima’s ‘Wakan Sansai Ibzue,’ 1713, 
tom. lvii., quoting two Chinese works, says : 

‘In Ping-Chau exists the so-called Spring of the 
Jealous Woman, from which cloud and rain issue 
whenever any gaily dressed woman approaches it. 
Similarly to this, a Spring of Scolding is in the 
northern side of a church in Ngan-Fang-Kiun. 
Should a man utter clamours beside it, its water 
would rise up to heights varying proportionally to 
the degrees of his loudness...... [Turning to Japan] 
there stands close to the hot spring at Arima what 
people call ‘The Second Wife's Spring,’ which, 
when upbraided with abusive words, suddenly be- 
comes effervescent as if in a violent passion ; whence 
the name [because its fury resembles that of the 
first wife occasioned by her jealousy of the second 
wife]. Further, the province Suruga has the so- 
called Old Woman’s Pond. Legend speaks of a 
woman particularly peevish and jealous ending her 
life in it, 8 August, 1593. Should one loudly exclaim 
to it, * You are an ugly hag,’ the water would sud- 
denly rise with bubbles—the louder the cry, the 
stronger the agitation ; which is popularly ascribed 
to the self-drowned woman’s jealousy.” 

KumacGusu MINAKATA. 
Mount Nachi, Kii, Japan. 


Spanish Docceret.—Can I appeal to Mr. 
J. Puarr, Jun., or any other reader of 
‘N. & Q.,’ as to the meaning of the following 
lines? In the Semanario Pintoresco Espaitol 
for 1857, p. 130, it is stated that there is a 
menhir, or stone pillar, about 12 ft. high, con- 
cerning which these lines are current in the 
neighbourhood :— 

Galica gilando, 

puso aqui este tango, 

Menga Mengal 

e volvio a quitar. 
Roughly or literally translated, it may 
read: “Galica gilando placed here this 
‘tango,’ and Menga Snel returned to take 
it away.” ‘‘ Tango” is a gipsy or rustic dance. 
With regard to Menga, the same periodical 
(pp. 156, 172) describes a tumulus accidentally 
Smeovesn in 1832 during a quest for stones 
for road-mending on the plain of Alava. 
Near this is a Eabanen called the Cueva 


q 
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de Menga or de Mengal. In Caballero’s|Somerset. His daughter Barbara married 

Diccionario de la Lengua Castellana’ Men- | Thomas, Earl of Coningsby. I should be 

gala is given as the name of an Indian deity.| glad of any information re the family of 
AYEABR. erdinando Gorges. H. L. L. D. 


Boox any reader supply « 
me with briefest biographical details relat- p. 
Be “ty collectors, (1) E. rayed” as being first | in Bentley's 
Miscellany of March, 1838. I very well remem- 


Sunp1AL Morto.—Having had a copy made ber its appearance there—indeed, learned it 
of an early fourteenth-century sundial, I am | there ; but among my memoranda I have :— 


anxious to put a motto on it to suit the; “An Austrian army, &c.—This originally appeared 
period. Will any one oblige me by letting | in i 

| College St., Westminster, and was written by 
me know if the following is correct in con Westminster School boys.—' The Week.’” 


struction and spelling to suit the ti 
Ss eo oe I presume this could be verified without 


Barbour, tl 
tout ihe ator of Brash 
BID , NOCHT . QVHILL . NICHT. WERK. QvuILLEs. | terest to me, and probably to others. 
TO. DAY. Ga. C. W. 
The Northern Anglo-Saxon of Barbour’s work | Aupyy or Avupin Famity.—In Guillim’s 
I understand is very perfect. ‘ Displaye of Heraldry,’ 1633, and subsequent 
The Bi — L. J. Pratt. | editions, it is stated that the arms “Argent, 
e Birches, Stirling, N.B. on a cross gules five lioncels salient, are borne 


Eart or Ecremont.—An article in the by the family of Audyn (or Audin) of Dor- 
Morning Leader of 1 February on the Albany | Chester, in the county of Dorset.” | I should 
mentions incidentally that the Earl of Egre- | ¢ glad to learn where further information 
mont (:.e., George O’Brien, third earl) never | concerning this family can be obtained. 
married. Can you or any of your readers | Grorcr A. AUDEN. 
refer me to the dates of three or four issues) Witt1am Hottanp Kipp was admitted to 
of the Daily Western Times of Exeter, of Westminster School on 2 July, 1781. I should 
about twenty years ago, which stated that be much obliged for any information con- 
he was twice married, or to any other sources cerning him. G. F. R. B. 


of a similar purport, or to the name of the : . . 
lady 7 whom he is said to have been jilted, | MELANCHOLY. — Mr. W. wang in his 
or to the titles of works bearing on his public atticle in the Vortnightly Review, June, 1903, 
or private history? This earl was certainly P- 1002, quotes as an old saying: ‘* Nullum 
followed in the titles by a fourth earl, whilst, @agnum ingenium sine melancholia.” Can 
at the same time his three illegitimate sons | 80Y one tell me where it is known to occur 
unaccountably took the entailed estates. | for the first time? ASTARTE. 


Though he was a prominent personality for 
the long period of his life of eighty-six years, | Rue a=. Tuscax PAWNBROKERS, &c.—The 
and a munificent patron of the artists of his | author of ‘In a Tuscan Garden,’ who kept 
day, very scant records would appear to|® ardly won paradise in the neighbourhood 
exist as to his life, to prove or disprove his | of Florence, wrote :— 
parentage of his children. Is it suggested | to sey, with li 
. ; ing garnished, so to say, with little pots of rue. 

that the Premier Lord Melbourne was his Allthrough Tuscany rue is considered very unlucky, 
son? ARCH _XOLOGIST. and a scarlet thread is always tied round the plant 

any | than any other colour, being supposed to effica- 
one inform me of the relationship (if any) of | cious for this purpose. Indeed, I have heard of 


Sir F. Gorges, * iP ; Maine” | lambs’ tails being decorated with a red ribbon! 
8 Lord, Proprietor of Maine Imagine the face of an Eskdale shepherd if he saw 


9 xii. 347), to Ferdinando Gorges of 
, > : the tails of his yearlings tied up with red ribbons! 

rbadoes, but afterwards of Eye, co. Here- | But the connexion of rue, the ‘ Herb o’ Grace,’ with 
ford, who died in I 701, and is said to have pawnbrokers’ shops, remains as great a mystery as 
descended from Sir Edward Gorges and | the eating of figs on San Pietro, now so close at 


Lady Anne, his wife, daughter of first Duke | hand. What the apostle had to do with green figs 
no one seems to know ; only that so to commemorate 


of Norfolk? Robertson's ‘Mansions of Here- | 2°° 
oa Ps him is the bounden duty of all good Cristiani. The 

fordshire’ states that Ferdinando Gorges was | invariable answer to any questions on such points 

son of Henry Gorges, of Buttercombe, co. | is, that it is of uso antichissimo.”—Pp. 416, 47. 
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I am aware that the cima di ruta, modelled 
in silver, was used as an amulet against the 
evil eye, and that rue itself has long been 
held in high estimation as a remed for ills 
within the body and without ; but I do not 
know why it should be in such eminent 
favour among the pawnbrokers of Tuscany. 
Can any correspondent of ‘N. & Q.’ declare 
the reason? Mr. Elworthy says nothing, 
I think, about the efficacy of scarlet in 
counteracting fascination, but he points out 
instances in which varicoloured ribbons are 
used as a defence. One day as I was toiling 
in the sunshine up the hill to Cortona I saw 
beautiful white calves ornamented with red 
ribbons being brought out of the city as if 
for some pagan sacrifice. The trimmings 
were certainly picturesque, and probably the 
were also regarded as being prophylactic. 
dare say the connexion between green figs 
and St. Peter’s Day is nothing more esoteric 
than coincident ripeness. T. SWITHIN. 


*“*DRvuG IN THE MARKET.”—Regarding the 
word “drug” in this phrase, the ‘H.E.D.’ 
says it is questionable if it is the same word 
as the ordinary word “drug.” In A. Boyer’s 
‘Royal Dictionary Abridged’ (French-English 
and English-French), seventh edition, 1747, 
under ‘Garde-boutique’ may be found: ‘‘A 
slug, or a commodity that grows a slug, a 
commodity that sticks by one”; and under 
‘Slug,’ ‘This commodity grows a slug (or 
Drug), cette marchandise n'est qu'une drogue, 
c'est un garde-boutique.” May it be that the 
two expressions were independent, and that 
some one with an imperfect ear or memory 
said “it isa drug in the market” instead of 
“slug”? Both expressions are appropriate, 
but the two ideas are different. Sir Walter 
Scott in his ‘ Diary,’ 8 December, 1825, says, 
“ Poetry is a drug,” but he does not say “in 
the market.” Ue Ve We 


CLAVERING: De MANDEVILLE.— Were these 
families originally identical? The arms of 
lavering and De Mandeville are similar, 
Quarterly, or and gules. Was the village of 
Clavering in Essex held by a De Mandeville ? 
And was the Moat Farm House the original 
manor ? T. W. Carey. 
Guernsey. 


** Kine or PATTERDALE.”—Says the Penrith 
guide-book: “Stybarrow Crag and Pass, 
where the ‘King of Patterdale’ successfully 
repelled a band of Scottish mosstroopers in 
the troublous times of Border warfare.” Who 
was the “ King of Patterdale”? Having last 
summer visited the Crag, I am interested in 
this personage, if personage there be, since 


Canon Rawnsley thinks that he is purely 
mythical. I am, however, of opinion that 
he was some Penrith warrior enjoying a 
courtesy title equivalent to that of the Lord 
of Haddon Hall—‘“ King of the Peak.” 
J. B. McGovern. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Knicut Tempiar. — Would some reader 
kindly give the origin or meaning of the 
eight points in the cross of this order ? 

READER. 

Dublin. 


Recorps oF Monastery oF Mount GRACE 
LE Exor’.—Can any of your readers give me 
information as to where the records, if any, 
of the Carthusian (?) monastery of Mount 
Grace le Ebor’ are to be seen ? 

H. C. Surress, Lieut.-Col. 


Sr. Dunstan.—Was it at Glastonbury or 
at Mayfield that this saint “ pulled the devil 
by the nose”? M.A.Oxon, 


Beplics. 


ADDISON’S DAUGHTER. 
(10 §. i. 88.) 

Bitton House was bought by Addison 
before his marriage for 10,000/., the greater 
part of which was lent to him by his brother, 
Gulston Addison. It had been built in 1623, 
and belonged to the Boughton family, whose 
shield is carved on one of the wings. Addi- 
son bequeathed it to his wife, the Countess 
of Warwick, and after their daughter's death 
it passed to a relation, whose descendants, 
by name Bridgeman Simpson, still, I believe, 
possess it. The daughter, Charlotte Addison, 
was deficient in intellect. Many stories of 
her oddity are traditional in the village. She 
was always fancying herself in love, and 
wished to leave the property to a Mr. Cave, 
whom she imagined to be enamoured of her. 
That she “could repeat the whole of her 
father’s works” no one probably will be found 
to believe. 

The house is Elizabethan, approached 
through a winding avenue of stately lim 
earlier than Addison, who, however, plant 
in the grounds many Spanish oaks, which 
still remain. The interior abounds with in- 
teresting portraits, — by Vandyke, who 
was a kinsman of the Gulston family. They 
include one of the four enue pictures of 
Charles I. ; a Countess of Warwick with sweet 
countenance and expression; an Addison, 


older and coarser than the Magdalen College 
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portrait ; a Prince Rupert and Prince Maurice, 
the first rakish and dissipated, the other 
faultlessly beautiful. In the garden are 
ancient yew and holly hedges ; through the 
holly opens an iron gate, surmounted with a 
cipher of the initials J.A., C.W. The re- 
ceipted bill for this gate, which cost 50/., is 
yreserved. In a corner is a covered seat, 
aoe as Addison’s seat. There is also a 
noble Philadelphus, and the finest deciduous 
cypress I have ever seen. A cabinet in the 
drawing-room holds a brass dog-collar, with 
the name Joseph Addison in scrollwork, a 
toy silver teapot belonging to Miss Addison, 
and a piece of rich brocade, part of her dress. 
Somewhere in the mansion is said to be a 


concealed closet, filled with Addisonian 


treasures and relics; but no one has been able 
to discover it. 


There is a tradition in my family that we 
are descended from a brother, or perhaps 
cousin, of the Spectator Addison. There is 
also an idea that many years ago, about the 
time my great grandfather lived, there was a 
split in the Addison family, and that the 
branch to which I belong went to the south, 
and thereafter cut off all connexion with 
their relations in the north. This I cannot 
vouch for, as I have found it diflicult to 
obtain trustworthy information as to the 
descent of my grandfather. 1 enclose pedi- 
gree, and shall be glad to receive further and 
earlier details :— 


Rey. John Addison=Frances Lawson. 


Rev. Joseph Addison==Mary Anne Dupré. 
| 


Rev. John A. Rev. Berkeley A. Rev. George A. Gen. _— A.=Ellen Gillespie. Gen. Edward A.= 
C.B. | 


Lieut. Thomas E. K. Addison, Major Alexander Dupré A. Ellen A. Annie C. Capt. Arthur Joseph 


of the Buffs (died 1875). 
Pau. 


I find the following reference to Addison’s 
daughter in ‘Holland House,’ by Princess 
Marie Liechtenstein (1875) :— 

** Addison left behind him a daughter, who died 
unmarried in his house at Bilton in 1797......Like 
many another poor gentlewoman, she died a 
spinster, and, like many another poor spinster, 


she was one against her will; at least, we infer as | 


much from a letter we found at the British Museum, 
signed by (Mrs.) J. Corbet, and dated ‘ Burlington 
Street, May ye first, 1739.’ Mr. Kyet, a gentleman 
of embarrassed means, was an aspirant to Miss Addi- 
son’s hand; and Mrs. Corbet says: ‘...... I doubt 
Miss A—’s temper will either give herself, or the 
trustees, or both, some further uneasiness, for I 
take her earnestness for this match to proceed 


chiefly from her desire of marrying, she every day | 


telling me that Mr. K—'s person is disagreeable to 
her, and she cannot be happy but with a Man 
whom she thinks handsome and is in Love with. 


The writer of an article entitled ‘ Addi- 
soniana’ in the Mirror, 23 July, 1836, has 


the following reference to Miss Addison :— 


“In ‘An Historical Essay on Mr. Addison,’ 
printed in 1783, but not published, the writer 
(Thomas Tyers, Esq., son of Jonathan Tyers, the 

wroprietor of Vauxhall Gardens) says : 
Lady Warwick is still alive 
ves at Bilton, near Rugby, 


celebrated 
* Addison's daughter b 
and unmarried. She li 


(Royal Artillery). 


Addison. Berkeley A. 
(Royal Irish Rifles’. 
J. A. 

| and is almost old enough to be superannuated. Mr. 
Symonds (the Cambridge Professor of Modern His- 
tory) saw her two summers ago, and says she 

}enjoys an income of more than 1,200/. a year. 
Indeed, by all accounts she was not a Minerva 
from the brain of Jupiter: 

But careless now of fortune, fame, or fate, 

Perhaps forgets that Addison was great.” 

‘The late Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, of 
Rugby, in a paper read before the Warwick- 
shire Naturalists and Archzologists’ Field 
Club in 1887, stated that his father had been 
acquainted with Miss Addison, and that 

| “*a Mrs. Cox, an old lady of Bilton of the labouring 

| class, who died within the last few years at Bilton, 

aged upwards of one hundred years, remembered 
her.” 

Miss Charlotte Addison was buried in the 
chancel of Bilton parish church. She be- 

ueathed her Bilton estate to the Hon. John 

ridgeman - Simpson. Addison’s _ library, 
which had remained intact from his death 
to that of his daughter, was brought under 
the hammer in 1799. On 27 May and three 
following days it was sold at Sotheby’s. It 
consisted of 1,856 lots, and realized 456/. 2s. 6d. 

The pictures were not dispersed until June, 
1898. They were sold at Christie’s in thirty- 

five lots, and realized 4,067/. 9s. A picture 

of Miss Addison as a little girl was retained. 

Joun T. Pace. 
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See the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ i. 130 (where it 
is said she was “of rather defective in- 
tellect’’), and the references there supplied. 
See also the ‘Parish Registers of St. Ed- 
mund’s, Lombard Street,’ by W. Brigg, B.A., 
1892, preface and p. 54. Addison’s marriage 
took place on 9 August, 1716, not on the 3rd, 
as in ‘ D.N.B.,’ i. 129. W. C. B. 


A great deal of interesting information 
concerning this lady and her residence, Bilton 
jrange, near Rugby, may be found in 
Howitt’s ‘Homes and Haunts of the British 
Poets’ (fourth edition, 1858), published by 
Routledge & Co. She died in 1797, at the 
age of eighty, was buried in the chancel of 
Bilton Church, and according to this autho- 
rity left all her property away from the 
Addison family, and to the Bridgemans. 

Mention is made of a portrait existing in 
the house at that time of Addison by Kneller 
in light blue, as represented in the hall of 
Queen’s College, Oxford ; of her mother, the 
Countess of Warwick; of herself when a 
child, and many other fine portraits. As 
is well known, the house was once in the 
occupation of C. J. Apperley, the Nimrod of 


sporting literature. 


Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


The accounts we have of this lady differ 
somewhat. See ‘Annual Register,’ xxxix. 
12, and ‘N. & Q.,.’ 7 S. x. 434, 513. 

EverarD Home CoLeMAn. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


‘AppREss TO Poverty’: BY CHARLES 
Lams? (10% §S. i. 43.)—I have been long 
familiar with the ‘ Address to Poverty,’ tran- 
scribed by Cou. PrrpEaux from the ‘ Poetical 
Register’ for 1806-7 (London, 1811, vol. vi. 
p. 264). The lines first appear in the opening 
number of the Monthly Magazine (February, 
1796), vol. i. p. 55, where they are signed L. 
and dated 1 February, 1796. Their melan- 
choly cast is not unlike the tone of despond- 
ency which occasionally, though rarely, 
strikes us in Lamb’s earliest letters to Cole- 
ridge (see, for instance, the letter dated 
10 December, 1796 —‘ Letters,’ ed. Ainger, 
1888, vol. i. p. 55). Yet I do not believe 
them to be Lamb’s. Certain other pieces, 
written in rhymed decasyllables and signed 
L., but differing from Lamb’s known early 
verse in style and sentiment, are to be found 
in the poets’ page of this magazine in the 
years 1796-8. In the second number of the 
magazine there is a poem in this metre and 
with this signature, entitled ‘ The Prostitute’ 


(dated 3 March, 1796), which might also con- 
ceivably be Lamb’s :— 
Tue 
As trav’lers through life’s vary’d paths we go, 
What sights we pass of wretchedness and woe! 
Ah! deep and many is the good man’s sigh 
U'er thy hard suff’rings, poor Humanity ! 
What form is that which wanders up and down? 
Some poor unfriended orphan of the town ! 
Heavy, indeed, hath ruthless sorrow prest 
Her cold hand at her miserable breast ; 
Worn with disease, with not a friend to save, 
Or shed a tear of pity o'er her grave ; 
The sickly lustre leaves her faded eye ; 
She sinks in need, in pain, and infamy ! 
Ah! mapier innocent ! on whose chaste cheek 
The spotless rose of virtue blushes meek ; 
Come shed, in mercy shed, a silent tear, 
O’er a lost sister's solitary bier! 
She might have bloom’d like thee in vernal life ; 
She might have bloom’d, the fond endearing wife ; 
The tender daughter ;—but want's chilling dew 
Blasted each scene hope’s faithless pencil drew ; 
No anxious friend sat weeping o'er her bed, 
Or ask'd a blessing on her wretched head. 
She never knew, tho’ beauty mark’d her face, 
What beggars woman-kind of ev’ry grace! _ 
Ne’er clasp’d a mother’s knees with fond delight, 
Or lisp'd to Heav’n her pray’r of peace at night ! 
Alas ! her helpless childhood was consign’d 
To the unfeeling mercy of mankind ! 
This second poem, which contains one line 
(1. 25) borrowed from Bowles (‘ Verses to the 
Philanthropic Society,’ 1. 116), is reprinted 
in a little volume entitled ‘ Beauties of 
British Poetry,’ edited by Sidney Melmoth, 
and published at Huddersfield in 1801. It 
also contains a phrase—“ want’s chilling dew” 
—which seems to be suggested by Coleridge’s 

‘Lines on a Friend who died of a Frenzy 
Fever,’ 1794 :— 

such chill dew 


Wan Indolence on each young blossom shed. 
Had the ‘Address to Poverty’ and ‘The 
Prostitute’ been Lloyd’s, they would most 
likely have been collected in one of his sub- 
sequent volumes. On the whole, I incline 
to think they were written by Robert Lovell, 
Southey’s brother-in-law and collaborator in 
the little volume entitled ‘Poems by Robert 
Lovell and Robert Southey,’ published at 
Bath in 1795. In this volume the poems 
contributed by Southey were signed “* Bion,” 
while those of Lovell were distinguished by 
the signature “ Moschus.” Lovell died, after 
a brief illness, in April, 1796, but he may 
have sent a number of verses to the magazine 
shortly before. 

Amongst the crowd of contemporary poet- 
asters were two other “L.s”— Capel Lofft 
and the Rev. William Lipscomb. But the 
general resemblance to Bowles of the ‘ Ad- 
dress’ and ‘The Prostitute’ on the one 
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hand, and, on the other, of the poems by 
“Moschus” (Lovell) in the volume above 
mentioned, seems to lend some plausibility 
to the suggestion I have already made, viz., 
that they were written by one and the same 
person, to wit, Robert Lovell. 

R. A. Ports. 


Werpen (10% §. i. 67, 111).—The 
church of Werden, restored in 1849, is on the 
site of a pete one partly burned down 
in 875, and re-erected in the transition style 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries ; it 
has a fine side porch on the north, and an 
ay? we at one of the side altars, painted 
by Mintrop, a native of a farm near Werden. 
The picture represents the Madonna and 
Child, and St. Ludgerus, founder of the 
abbey, a relic of whom, in a silver shrine, is 
on the high altar. The abbey possessed the 
superb Codex Argenteus, which was already 
renowned in the fourth century, and was 
written by the Goth Bishop Ulfilas. It was 
a translation of the Gospels, in silver charac- 
ters on violet-tinted parchment. In the 
Thirty Years’ War it came to Prague, and 
fell into Swedish hands. It is now in Upsala 
University. 

Perhaps further information can be got 
from books published at Diisseldorf by L. 
Schwann. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Comper Famtty (10% S. i. 47, 89).—Those 
who are interested in the Comber family 
should be acquainted with the ‘Autobiography 
of Mrs. Alice Thornton,’ vol. ]xii. of the Sur- 
tees Society’s publications. W. C. B. 


Seron: AN Ancrent or Lian- 
PUMSAINT (9 8. xii. 421).—The story of the 
five saints who, misinterpreting the divine 
wish, went to the wrong place, where they 
were stricken with sickness and other trou- 
bles, and afterwards went to the right place, 
where all succeeded with them, may be com- 
pared with an incident in the third book of 
the ‘Eneid.’ Through misunderstanding 
the oracle of Apollo, Aineas, with his fol- 
lowers, established himself in Crete, but was 
attacked there by plague and other evils. 
He then discovered his mistake, and, leavin 
Crete, departed for Italy, the land to which 
Apollo had intended to direct him. 

E. YARDLEY. 


Bacsuaw (10 §. i. 9).—In the Reference 
Department at the Sheffield Free Public 
Library there is a “ History, Gazetteer, and 
Directory of Derbyshire. By Samuel Bag- 
shaw. Printed for the author, by William 
Saxton, High Street, Sheffield, and sold b 
Samuel Bagshaw, Philadelphia, Sheffield, 


1846”; also a “ History, Gazetteer, and Direc- 
tory of Shropshire. By Samuel Bagshaw, 
Author of similar Works for Derbyshire, 
Kent, Cheshire, &c. Printed for the author 
by Samuel Harrison, 5, High Street, Sheftield, 
and sold by Samuel Bagshaw, Wentworth 
Terrace, Sheffield, 1851.” H. J. B. 


Neither the book mentioned by Mr. 
Cuares Smitn nor the name of its author 
occurs in the Catalogue of the Library of the 
British Museum. The name of Samuel Bag- 
shaw will, however, be found in the following 
directories of Sheftield: Edward Baines’s, 
1822, as resident at 72, Shales Moor, earthen- 
ware dealer; William White’s, 1837, as resi- 
dent at 41, Westbar, draper ; and J. Pigot’s, 
1841, as resident at 64, Westbar, draper. 

Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 

Baltimore House, Bradford. 

{Mr. Sovtuam also mentions Bagshaw’s ‘ Shrop- 
shire History.’] 


Hattey’s Comet (10* §. i. 86).—The late 
M. G. de Pontécoulant exhaustively investi- 
gated the motions of Halley’s comet from 
its last appearance in 1835, and concluded 
that the next return to perihelion would 
take place on 17 May, 1910. His wr, 
tions are published in vol. lviii. of the 
Comptes Rendus of the French Academy, the 
place referred to by Mr. McPIKe. onté- 
coulant, who died in 1874, had previously 
calculated the position of the comet at the 
preceding return. His first determination 
was that the date of return to perihelion 
would be 14 November, 1835. Rosenberger 
came to a similar conclusion. The perihelion 
passage actually occurred about noon on the 
17th of that month ; and the comet was first 
seen at Rome on the evening of 5 August, 
about three and a half months before being 
at perihelion. W. T. Lynn. 

Blackheath. 


ImMUREMENT ALIVE oF Reticrous (9 
xii. 25, 131, 297, 376, 517; 10 S. i. 50).—I 
desire to point out, with all due courtesy, 
that Str Herspert MAXwWELt is not quite 
correct in his assumption that I referred to 
Bruntisfield or Warrender House as the 
principal locality of James Grant’s historical 
romance ‘The Scottish Cavalier’ The 
building in which the heroine of the story, 
Lilian Napier, Lady Clermistonlee, so mys- 
teriously disappeared was Bruntisfield Castle 
or “ Wrychtis-housis,” which stood near the 
Burghmuir of Edinburgh. How the edifice 
obtained the name of “ Wrychtis-housis” is 
now unknown; but the Napiers appear to 
have sessed the same from a very early 
period. The antique pile was one of the 
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oldest baronial dwellings near the city, and 
by far the most picturesque, and was 
encrusted with armorial bearings, heraldic 
devices, inscriptions, &c. One of the dates 
upon it was 1339; and an inscription ran 
“Tn Domino confido 1400.” In the //erald, 
6 April, 1799, a notice of its purchase appeared 
for a site for Gillespie’s Hospital ; and in 
1800 its demolition was achieved, but not, by 
the way, without a spirited remonstrance 
from the Edinburgh Magazine. The mansion 
in which the historian of ‘The Douglas 
Family’ spent part of his childhood was 
erected later than the year 1645, and, as he 
has stated, “stands to this day.” For an 
illustration of “ Wrychtis-housis,” and for 
one of Warrender House, see ‘Old and New 
Edinburgh,’ vol. iii. pp. 36 and 48. 
ENRY GERALD Hore. 
119, Elms Road, Clapham, S.W. 


M. N. G. is unfortunate in referring to the 
Charlestown “event” in illustration of the 
opinion that “it does not seem improbable 
that escaped nuns were buried alive.” The 
facts of the case afford a monitory lesson to 
swift witnesses in cases of immurement. 
“She was captured, taken back to the 
nunnery, and demands for her release were 
refused.” “The nun was never afterwards 
heard of.” 

An Ursuline nun, Sister Mary St. John, 
overwrought and nervous, mentally un- 


balanced, strayed away from the convent | 


farmhouse : this the | 
Lewis was a London man. Can any genealo- 


to a neighbourin 
escape. Her brother, living in Boston, was 
sent for, and, in company with Bishop 
Fenwick, he brought her back to the 
convent: this was the capture. As to the 
demands for her release, the reply of Cardinal 

iseman, in the Connolly case in England, 
could be made here: ‘ The door is open, she 
can walk out if she wishes.” 

“*The nun was never afterwards heard of.” 
In this she differed from the “ Escaped Nun” 
of our day, who is often heard of. The 
Charlestown nun was heard of: 1. When the 
Selectmen of the town visited the convent 
in a body, and were shown over the house 
and grounds by Sister Mary St. John. 2. On 
the night of the burning, when she accom- 
panied the girls in their flight from the mob. 
3. When the committee of twenty repre- 
sentative citizens of Boston investigated the 
“event,” and declared in their report that as 
to the 
*‘supposed murder or secretion of Miss Harrison, 
it is only necessary for the committee to recapitu- 
late the facts already before the public, with the 
further assurance that the relation has been person- 
ally confirmed by her to some of them, who were well 


acquainted with her before the destruction of the 
convent, and have repeatedly seen and conversed 
with her since.” (Ltalics theirs.) 

4. At the ancient Ursuline Convent of 
Quebec, where she lived after the catastrophe 
at Charlestown. Finally, when she appeared 
as a witness at the trial of the rioters. 

This is a good illustration of the opinion 
that “nuns were immured alive.” Authori- 
ties for 1, 3, 5, Bishop England’s ‘ Works,’ 
vol. v. pp. 232-347, ‘ Documents relating to 
the Charlestown Convent’; for 2, ‘The 
Burning of the Convent, as remembered by 
one of the Pupils,’ Boston, Osgood & Co., 
1877 ; for 4, ‘Records Am. Cath. Hist. Soc.,’ 
vol. v. pp. 476-9. Epwarp I. Devirrt. 

Georgetown College, Washington, D.C. 


Joun Lewis, Portrair PAInter (10% i. 
87).—The portrait of Henry Brooke by Lewis 
is in my possession. It is unsigned, and was 
touched up by another hand about forty 

ears ago. I also have portraits of his father 
tev. William Brooke (painter unknown), an 
his brother Robert, painted by Robert him- 
self. Lewis probably nelntedl the portrait 
when on a visit to Sheridan at Quilca, be- 
tween whom and the Brookes of Rantavan 
there was a cousinhood. The name ‘The 
Farmer,’ under Miller’s mezzotint, is derived 
from the ‘ Farmer's Letters,’ by Henry Brooke, 
who was better known as the author of the 
novel ‘The Fool of Quality.’ According to 
an article in the Dublin University Magazine, 
November, 1852, ‘A Pilgrimage to Quilca,’ 


ist give me any particulars of the Brooke- 
Sheridan relationship ? Henry Brooke. 
5, Falkner Square, Liverpool. 


** Moose” (9"" §. xii. 504)—The present 
writer has no knowledge of Indian languages, 
but he offers the following extracts in the 
hope that they will enable Mr. Piatt to 
reach a definite conclusion as to the deri- 
vation of “moose.” It will be seen that 
Smith mentioned the moose earlier than 1624. 

“Moos, a beast bigger then a Stagge.”—1616, 
Capt. J. Smith, ‘ Description of N. England,’ p. 29. 
ora reached the coast of what is now Maine in 
614. 

“ There is also a certaine Beast, that the Natiues 
call a Mosse, he is as big ied as an Oxe.”—1622, 
‘A Briefe Relation of the Discovery and Plan- 
tation of N. England,’ p. 26. (This pamphlet was 
reprinted in 1625 by Purchas in his ‘ Pilgrimes,’ 
iv. 1831, and in 1890 by J. P. Baxter in his ‘Sir 
F. Gorges and his Province of Maine,’ i. 230, and 
recounts events from as early as 1607.) 

* Also here are seuerall sorts of Deere, 
great Beast called a Molke as bigge as an Oxe.”— 
1630, F. Higginson, a Plantation,’ 
B4b. (** Molke” has always n regarded as a 
printer’s error for ‘‘ Moose” or some similar form.) 
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“The beast called a Moose, is not much unlike 
red Deare, this beast is as bigge as an Oxe.”--1634, 


W. Wood, ‘ New Englands Prospect,’ p. 2 
“They have likewise another sort of mantels, 
made of Mose skinnes, which beast is a large Deere 
so bigge as a horse First, therefore, I will speak 
of tne Elke, which the Salvages call a Mose: it is 
a very large Deare.” ”*—1637, T. Morton, 
English Canaan,’ pp. 29, 74. 
“There are Be y eee ot olves, and Foxes, and 
many other wilde beasts, as the Moose, a kind of 
Deere, as big as some Oxen, and Lyons, as I have 


heard. ”"—1642, I. Lechford, * Plain Dealing,’ p. 111 


These extracts show that the word “ moose” 
was known as early as 1616, and that it soon 
became established ; but the “y throw no light 
on its derivation further than the fact that | 
it is Indian. Perhaps the following extracts | 
will be of assistance to Mr. PLatr :— 


Mods- svog. The great or rathe ra red Deere 
Modse. The skin of a great Beast as big as an 
Ox, some call it a red Deere.” —1643, R. Williams, 
* Key pp. 107, 112. 

Orignal, Elan, Orignal, jeune & 
petit, Manichich.”—1703, La Hontan, ‘Petit Dic- 
tionaire de la Langue des Sauvages’ in ‘ Nouveaux 

royages,’ ii. 209, 210. 

‘The Moose is a Creature, not only proper, but 
it is thought peculiar, to North America, and one 
of the noblest Creatures of the Forest ; the Abori- 
gines have given him the Name of Moose, Moosul: 
in the Plural.”—1721, P. Dudley, in Philosophical 
Transac tions (1723), xxxi. 165. 

“By way of amusement, 1 wrote down a few 
Algonkin words, which I learnt from a Jesuit who 
has been a long time among the A/yonkins. They 
eall......the elk, moosu (but so that the final w is 
barely pronounced).” — 1749, P. Kalm, Travels’ 
(1770), ini. 204. J R. Forster, the translator, adds 
in a note, “ The famous moos 
nothing but an elk ; for no one can deny the deriva- 
tion of moose-deer from moosu.” 

“This town [New Comer's Town] is situated on 
the west side of the river Muskingum, which is a 
pretty large stream. The proper pronunciation in 


ndian is Mooskingung, ie., Elk Eye River. “4 


their language an elk being called m00z......The 
wild beasts met with here |Ohio River], are bears, 
wolves, panthers, wildcats, foxes,......deer and elks, 


called by the Delawares moos. ‘1774, D. Jones, 
‘Journal, pp. 90, 111. 
‘Moose —- Mouswah Knisteneaux ] — Monse 


[Algonquin].”—1801, A. Mackenzie, 
the Knisteneaux and Algonquin 
* Voyages,’ p. eviii. 

** Monse—The moose deer.”—1807, G. 

* Vocabulary of the Algonquin Tongue,’ in 
through the Canadas,’ p. 587. 

Moose Moose-wa. "—1820, D. W. Harmon, 
‘Specimens of the Cree or Knisteneux Tongue,’ in 
* Journal of Voyages,’ p. 388. 

**Ip America, where it is named Monsol! by the 
Algonquins, Moose or Moose deer by the English, 
and Original by the French, it is met with in the 
more northern parts of the United States, and 
beyond the Great Lakes.’ "1825, R. Harlan, ‘ Fauna 
Americana,’ p. 232 

“The Moose...... This appellation is derived from 

Afusu, the name given to the animal by the Algon- 


‘Examples of 
Tongues,’ in 


Heriot, 
* Travels 


|which S. Hearne stated (in his 


deer is according gly | 


| fish: he keeps it at the e 


J. D. Godman, ‘American Natural 
istory,’ i. 274. 

“ The Moose Deer is said to derive its present 
name from its Algonquin and Cree appellation of 
mongsoa or moosoa.”’—1829, J. Richardson, ‘ Fauna 
Boreali- Americana,’ i. 232. 

‘Moose is an Algonkin word, found also as 
moosis, MUSH, MUSICA, mousiwah, ke., said to mean 
* E. Coues, Expeditions of 
Lewis and Clark,’ iii. 1032 note. 

By way of curiosity, the following may be 
added. In 1712 an attempt was made to 
send three moose to England as a present 
to Queen Anne, but the united efforts of the 
Governors of M: assachusetts, Connecticut, 
and New York failed to accomplish the feat, 
though two of the moose were seen by 
Franklin, then a boy of six. Under date of 
2 February, 1768, we learn from the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine that “a male Elk was carri 
to Richmond as a present to his majesty” 
(xxxviii. 91). Could this have been the moose 
‘ Journey,’ 
1795, p. 257) was sent from Canada as a 
present to George IIL? In October of the 
same year a moose was exhibited and offered 
for sale in Boston. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


Tickunc Trout (9 §. xii. 505).—Not 
always does the adept wait to see “a tail 
sticking out from the roots.” He will often 
kneel on one of the large stones which inter- 
fere with the calm flow of a trout beck, pass 
his hands gently round the submerged edge 
of it, and gently secure the fish which is 
harbouring anderneath. Synonyms for such 
“tickling” are “ grappling” or “ groping” for 
trout. St. SWITHIN. 


Archer, in Farquhar’s ‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,’ 
Act IIL. scene ii., says :— 

**T can play with a girl as an angler does with his 
end of his line, runs it up 
the stream and down the stream, till at last he 
brings it to hand, tickles the trout, and so whips 
it into his basket.” 

Herpert SourHam. 

I hope Mr. Rarcrirre will pardon me if 

I say that. his description of the “tickling” 
of trout is unlike my experiences of it. Ftt 
years ago I “ tickled ” many hundreds ; me 
on your own property, it was in those days 
not thought a sin as Mr. 
asserts it now to be. There is no need to 
wade up stream, there i is no need to look out 
for the fishes’ “ tails” ; and if you “ grabbed 
with both hands” you would be in imminent 
danger of losing your prey. 

EXPERIENTIA Docert. 


“FIpE, SED CUI VIDE” (10% §. i. 87).— 
Jacob Astley, Royalist general, was created 


on 
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baron in 1645 (Vincents ‘ Dict. of Biog.’). It 
seems to have been the custom in the early 
history of the army to engrave the motto 
of the commander of a regiment upon the 
swords, so that perhaps this general was a 
descendant of the ancient Astleys of Ever- 
leigh, Wilts, whose motto is “ Fide, sed cui 
vide.” See Burke’s ‘General Armory’ and 
his ‘Peerage.’ J. HotpeN MacMIcHAgL. 


Aytmer Arms (9 §. xii. 448).—The late 
Rev. C. R. MANNING stated at 2" S. x. 394: 

* Bishop Apne was born at Aylmer or Elmer 
Hall, now a farmhouse at a short distance to the 
east of the church, in the parish of Tilney St. Lau- 
rence, Norfolk, between King’s Lynn and Wis- 
beach.” 
_ In Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ (vol. i. p. 139) it 
is said :— 
_ “On a gravestone [in the church of Tivetshall 
St. Mary, the adjoining parish] were Aylmer’s 
arnis, Viz., Ar., on a cross ingrailed sab. five bezants 
between four magpies proper ; it lies in the chancel, 
but the effigies, arms, and inscription are gone.” 

Everarp Home CoLeman. 

71, Brecknock Road. 
Fiayine Attve (9™ §. xii. 429, 489 ; 10% 
i. 15, 73).—The following paragraph relates 
an incident very similar to that mentioned 
by Mr_ Prerpornr. It is taken from 
D. W. Coller’s ‘People’s History of Essex’ 
(MDCCCLXI.), p. 555, but the church referred 


to is that of Copford :— 
“The church, with its massive walls, which 
formerly supported an arch over the whole of the | 
building, its circular east end, and its old entrance 
door, will tempt the traveller to turn towards the | 
antique fabric. This door is ornamented with 
rude flourishes of rusty ironwork, which former] | 
fastened securely to the wood beneath a thick | 
substance outwardly resembling parchment—similar 
to that at the church at Hadstock. Tradition, 
which takes maternal charge of many a marvellous 
tale, connects the leather-like and shrivelled coating 
with the system of savage retribution found in the 
code of justice in the olden time, but happily 
blotted from its pages in the present century. 
Some Danes, saith this authority, robbed the 
church—considered one of the most heinous of 
crimes in the medizval ages—and were subjected 
to the fearful process of flaying alive, their skins, 
carefully preserved, being thus affixed to the door 
as a terrible memento of the wretches who had 
dared to raise their sacrilegious hands against the 
house of God. The peculiar character of the door 
appears to have first attracted notice on the restora- 
tion of the church in 1690 ; and ‘an old man at 
Colchester said that in his young time he heard his 
master say that he had read in an old history that 
the church of Copford was robbed by Danes, and 
their skins nailed to the doors.’ This is the founda- 
tion of the tradition. Anxious to test it, we pro- 
cured a piece of the skin, of which time and curious 
Visitors have now left scarcely a shred. This we 


submitted to a scientific friend, skilled io — 
1 


who, after softening and subjecting it to rig 


examination, pronounced it to be ‘part of the 
skin of a fair- haired human being’ — thus con- 
firming to a considerable extent the tale of torture 
which garrulous tradition has told to her wondering 
auditors.” 

On reference to the account of Hadstock 
Church in the same book (p. 543) I find the 
following sentence :— 

“The north door of the church is ornamented 
with ancient ironwork, beneath which was a skin 
of enormous thickness, which appeared to have 
been tanned ; and this tradition represents as the 
skin of a Dane who was flayed alive for sacrilege in 


this church.” 
Joun T. Pace. 
West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


My sons saw the Dane’s skin on the church 
door of Copford a few years ago; some of 
it is now preserved in the Colchester 
Museum. It is mentioned in ‘The Family 
Topographer,’ by 8. Tymms, vel. i. p. 22. 

R. J. FynMore. 

Sandgate. 

There is a notable picture in the collection 
of the Bruges Academy (removed to another 
building near the Porte Ste. Catherine ?), 
showing the flaying alive of an unjust judge. 
Mr. Weale’s guide to the Academy of Bruges 
or his ‘ Bruges et ses Environs’ would give 
detailed particulars. Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


Arms Wanrtep (9 S. xii. 329).—The arms 
of Edward, second Earl of Derwentwater, 
were : Quarterly of twenty-four, 1, Argent, a 
bend engrailed sable (Radcliffe) ; 2, Argent, 
two bars gules, on a canton of the last a 
cinquefoil or (Derwentwater); 3, Gules, a 
fesse between three catherine wheels or 
(Cartington) ; 4, Gules, a fesse between three 
hedgehogs argent (Claxton); 5, Argent, a 
fesse gules between three garbs or (Tyndale) ; 
6, Ermine, on a fesse gules three annulets or 
(Barton); 7, Gules, three lions passant in 
bend argent between two bendlets gobony 
or and azure (Moryn, alias Morgan); 8, Per 
fesse gules and argent, six martlets counter- 
changed (Fenwick); 9, Or, a fesse vaire 
argent and azure between three falcons vert 
(Horden) ; 10, Gules, on a cross argent five 
cross-crosslets of the field (Essenden) ; 11, 
on a bend three roses......(Carnhow); 12, 
Argent, a fesse between three mullets sable 
(Barret) ; 13, Vert, a lion rampant or within 
a bordure engrailed (Heaton); 14, Argent, 
a bat, wings expanded, vert (Baxter); 15, 
Argent, a chevron between three martlets 
gules (Wallington); 16, Gules, on a bend 
argent three eagles displayed vert (Strother) ; 
17, Azure, six annulets, 3, 2, and 1, or 
(Musgrave) ; 18, Barry of eight or and gules, 
a quarter ermine (Ryal); 19, Argent, 4 
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maunch gules bezantee (Flamville); 20, 
Quarterly, argent and gules, over all a stag’s 
head of the second, attired and pierced 
through the nose with an arrow or (Trewick) ; 
21, Sable, a maunch argent (Wharton) ; 22, 
Argent, three hair bottles or (Harbottle) ; 
23, Argent, three ewers gules (Montboucher) ; 
24, Gules, a chevron between three escallops 
arg. (Charron). H. R. Lereuton. 
East Boldon, co. Durham. 


Frecp-NaMes, West Happon, co. Norrta- 
AMPTON (10 8. i. 46, 94).—For his exceedingly 
kind and helpful reply I desire to offer to 
Mr. Epwarp Peacock my hearty thanks. 
Although at present unable to test all the 
points raised, | may refer to some of them. 

California.—This field was purchased in 
1851 by the trustees of the Benefit Society, 
and laid out in allotments for the use of their 
members. The Californian gold fever was 


the name uppermost in men’s minds at that | 
period. But it happens to be rather a long | 
word, and soit has got reduced to the more | 
diminutive and easy form of “Cally.” The 
field is now in my possession. 


call this “ Ho-back,” but it appears in certain 

writings as “ Huckaback,” aa’ believe this 

is quite correct. The field forms part of one 

of our local watersheds, but there are no 
nds or streams actually on the ground. 

Hungerwells.—The ground gently slopes on 
all sides to some farm buildings in a corner 
of this field. 

Lord’s Piece.—I cannot make out that this 
ever belonged to the Lord of the Manor, but 
it is close to West Haddon Hall. More pro- 
bably it refers to the surname Lord, which 
frequently occurs in our registers. 

oot Hill.—This is one of the highest 
points in the parish. Joun T. Pace. 

West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 


As a small rider to Mr. Peacock’s interest- 
ing article on place-names with the ghastly 
prefix or suffix “hell,” I venture to give two 
instances of its use as the sole name. Amon 
the documents belonging to the Mayor | 
Corporation of Dorchester is a fine old oak- 
covered, brass-bossed and clasped parchment 
book of records, &c. Its title is ‘ Dorchester 
Domesday.’ In it, at f. xx, is enrolled a 
deed about a burgage in Uluenlane, now 
Colliton Street. This burgage is described 
as being between a certain tenement and 
Gutton voc’ helle” (date 
2 Hen. IV.). Again, at Weymouth there was 
an instance. In the ‘ Descriptive Catalogue 
of the Charters, Minute Books, &c., of the 


chaback.—I find | 
ad good many people]... Hartley, LLD., barrister-at-law, of 


then at its height, and so the field received | the surname “ Piercy.” 


Borough of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis’ 
(Weymouth, Sherren, 1883), p. 64, we find 
as follows. Among other presentments on 
12 Sept. and 2 Oct., 1620, there is one that 
a boat had been placed “in vico sive venella 
vocat: the East Lane ante domum vocat: 
Hell.” Part of this house is still standing. 

H. J. Mout. 

Dorchester. 


Rev. Samvet Fisuer (9 xi. 8).—On 
10 March, 1650, Dr. John Reading publicly 
disputed with Samuel Fisher, an Anabaptist, 
in Folkestone Church. It was this Dr. 
Reading who presented a large Bible, with 
gold clasps, to Charles II., when he landed 
at Dover, 26 May, 1660. See ‘ The Illustrated 
Guide to Sandgate, Folkestone, Hythe, &c.,’ 
c. 1862, p. 19. R. J. Fynmore. 

Sandgate. 


PenritH (10% §. i. 29, 97).—I have seen 
Not only do Alnwick 
ple also pronounce Percy “ Peercy,” but 
it is so pronounced throughout Northumber- 
land. R. B—r. 
South Shields. 


Harrrey (10% i. 87).—The 


2, Temple Gardens, who had a residence in 
or near Leeds, was, I believe, the son of a 
Leeds manufacturer or merchant. Perhaps 
some member of his family might answer 
Mr. ARKLE’s question. I believe that the 
Rev. 8. St. G. J. Hartley, viear of Exton with 
Horn, killed in the Alps last year, was a son 
of Dr. Hartley. MISTLETOE. 


(10% §. i. 107)—I remember 
reading about this hybrid, the offspring of a 
bull and a mare, some time ago, where I 
cannot now remember. It occurs in the 
mountains of Savoy and Piedmont, and can 
only feed on rich grass land, as the front 
teeth do not meet, and this prevents it 
nibbling short Alpine grass. SHERBORNE. 


A hybrid of the kind described by Baretti 
is a mere figment of the brain—a chimera 
(with softened ch) in fact. The gimerro or 
jumart is, in reality, a hinny, the correlative 
of a mule. Probably one of the antelopes, 
the gnu, the bubaline, or the nylghau, gave 
rise to the idea that a cow could be crossed 
with a horse. J. DorMeEr. 


A 


GLowworM or Firerty (10 §. i. 47, 112). 
—The explanatory addition of “ie., the 
glowworms’,” at the latter reference is a 
curious slip. It was the waxen thighs of 
humble-bees which Shakespeare’s elves were 


commanded by Titania to crop. 
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that of the steeple of Notre Dame, Bruges. 
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To the ms already enumerated may 
be added Wordsworth’s ‘ Pilgrim's Dream ; 
or, the Star and the Glowworm,’ also the 
closing lines of Gilbert White’s ‘ Naturalist’s 
Summer-evening Walk.’ Cuas. GILLMAN. 

Church Fields, Salisbury. 


Prima facie IT should say that the glow- 
worm and the firefly are two totally distinct 
species of insect, though perhaps the latter 
term may be ones to the former. Let me 
quote the glee by Bishop in the opera of 
*Guy Mannering,’ which all your readers 
must have heard :— 

The chough and the crow to roost have gone, 
And the owl sits on the tree; 
The west-wind howls with feeble moan 
Like infant charity ; 
The firefly glances from the fen, 
‘The red star sheds its ray, 
Up rouse ye then, my merry, merry men, 
It is our opening day. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 

Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 

Moore has written a poem ‘To the Fire- 
fly’; and his ballad ‘The Lake of the Dismal 
Swamp’ ends with these lines :— 

But oft from the Indian hunter's camp 
This lover and maid so true 
Are seen, at the hour of midnight damp, 
To cross the lake by a firefly lamp, 
And paddle their white canoe. 

Longfellow in ‘ Hiawatha’ has written as 
follows :— 

All the air was white with moonlight, 
All the water black with shadow, 
And around him the Suggema, 

The mosquitoes sang their war-song, 
And the fireflies, Wah-wah-taysee, 
Waved their torches to mislead him. 

Tennyson’s comparison of stars with fire- 
flies in ‘Locksley Hall’ will be familiar to 
most readers. Coleridge in ‘ The Nightingale’ 
has these lines :— 

Their bright, bright eyes, their eyes both bright 
and full, 
Glistening, while many a glowworm in the shade 
Lights up her love-torch. 
Byron in ‘ Manfred’ has the following :— 
When the moon is on the wave, 
And the glowworm in the grass. 

Johnson in his dictionary, under the word 
“glowworm,” quotes both from Shakspeare 
and from Waller. E. YARDLEY. 

[Besides the translation from Vincent Bourne 
mentioned by Pror. SKEAT, ante, p. 112, Cowper 
wrote ‘ The Nightingale and the Glowworm.’] 


Crowns In Tower or Spire or Caurcu 
10 §. i. 17, 38).—A note- 
worthy example of a spire with a crown is 


Joun A. RANDOLPH. 


CARDINALS AND Crimson Roses (9" §. xii. 
486 ; 10“ §. i. 71).—Mr. WAINEWRIGHT says, 
“‘The red robes have been worn since 1464 ; 
the purple is now only worn in Lent an 
Advent.” Mr. OLIver, quoting from Mac- 
kenzie Walcott, says, “ In 1290 Pope Boniface 
gave the cardinals a purple dress in imita- 
tion of the Roman Consuls.” 

There appears to be confusion in the use 
of the word “purple.” It is used for dark 
blue, ranging from “garter blue” to the 
darkest indigo blue, or for reds, from crimson 
to dark blood-red, or again for a blending of 
blue and red, resulting in various tints, from 
a red plum colour to dark violet. The old 
Roman or royal purple was, I think, a dark 
crimson, such as one may see in the robes of 
Venetian nobles depicted by Paul Veronese. 
Is not this the cardinal’s purple? Violet 
would be worn by cardinals in Advent and 
Lent, but it should not be 


Sr. Mary Axe: Sr. MicHarEt LE QuERNE 
(9 S. x. 425; xi. 110, 231; xii. 170, 253, 351, 
507; 10" §. i. 89).—Mr. J. Hotpen Mac- 
MicHaAEL asks me to refer to a document 
relating to St. Michael le Querne—an earl 
document preferably—in which that chure 
is styled “St. Michael-in-the-Corn-market.” 
I thought I had already done so when, ina 
former paper, I quoted from the archives of 
St. Paul's Cathedral an early document in 
which the church is described as “S. Michael 
ubi bladum venditur.” Exactly the same 
description will be found in a very early will 
which is recorded in Dr. Sharpe’s ‘Calendar 
of Husting Wills."* A place where corn is 
sold is a corn-market, and there is evidence 
to show that the corn-market was held in that 
part of the West Cheap in which St. Michael’s 
Church was situated. Some time later the 
cumbrous phrase ‘“‘ubi bladum venditur” was 
shortened into “ad bladum,” or, in English, 
“atte Corn”—not “at corn,” be it noted, but 
“at the Corn,” z.e., the Corn-market. There 
is nothing unusual in this abbreviation. The 
hill which led up to the market was known 
as Corn Hill, not Corn-market Hill. Another 
thoroughfare further east is still known as 
The Poultry, that is, the place where poultry 
was sold, or the poultry- market. Grace- 
church, one of the few London churches 
mentioned in a pre-Conquest charter, is 
therein styled Gerscherche, or Grass-church, 
because it adjoined the grass-market. No 


* Being far away from my books just now, I am 
unable to give the exact reference, but the will may 
be found near the beginning of the first volume of 


Dr. Sharpe’s valuable work, [Vol. i. p. 3.] 
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amount of ingenuity will turn l/adum, which 

means “corn,” into a querne or hand-mill, 

and Mr. MacMicnakt may therefore abandon 

the belief that “Querne” (a very late form, 

 ontiade alludes to the sign of a miller or 
cer. 

As regards St. Mary Axe, no one disputes 
the fact that in the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries the sign of the “Axe” was 
a comparatively common one, and Axe Yard 


in his honour. His tomb has perished, and 
his marble effigy in the Vatican crypt was 
never a part of the original monument, but 
served merely as a decoration of the Ciborium 
of Innocent VII[.” Mr. WAINEWRIGHT may 
be glad to know of the ‘Tombs’ volume, 
which costs only a few shillings. 
C. Warp. 


Sirk Henry Cuauncy i. 66).—A 
catalogue of the sale by auction of the effects 


and Axe Alley were very possibly named | of Charles Chauncy, M.D., F.R.S, and 


after it. But this fact is very slightly 
relevant to the point at issue. In order to 
bring conviction to my mind, Mr. Mac- 
MIcHAEL must show that this sign existed 
at the date of the compilation of the Rotuli 
Hundredorum, and must also give some 
explanation of the anomalous form “apud 
Axe.” It is rash to argue about thirteenth- 
century facts from seventeenth-century data. 
This being the case, I am afraid I can hardly 
admit the potentiality of Mr. MacMicHakt’s 
hypotheses, while I think there is some pre- | 
sumptive proof of mine. My suggestion, at 
all events, fits in with the Latin descriptions 
of the church, while analogies may be found 
in the case of St. John’s and St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook. W. F. Prrpeaux. 

Ajaccio. 

“ GoInG THE RouND”: “ RounpHovusE” (10 
S. i. 9, 76).—The conjecture that going the 
round (usually plural) had its origin in the 
watchman’s rounds is correct. It is interest- 
ing to note that there is in German a similar 
expression, die Runde gehen (thun). This was 
borrowed from the French faire la ronde 
about the time of the Thirty Years’ War, and 
first had reference to the watchman’s going 
his rounds. In the United States a rounds- 
man is & a mer who inspects other police- 
men on their beats. 

Caartes Bunpy 

State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 


CarveD STONE S. i. 109).—It is im- 
possible to know what the stone may be from 
the description given. If Mrs. Huwrisy 
will send me a photograph, good rubbing, 
or accurate drawing, I may be able to express 
some opinion about it. 

(Dr.) J. T. Fowrer, F.S.A. 


Durham. 


Retics or St. Grecory tHe Great (10% §. 
i. 106).—The sentence Mr. WAINEWRIGHT 
quotes from my reply to Mrs. Ciinton's 
query is almost verbatim from Gregorovius 
(‘Tombs of the Popes,’ p. 17, Eng. trans., 
1903), who says: os the year 729 his re- 
mains were transferred to the interior of the 


| 6 S. xi. 


Nathaniel Chauncy, issued in 1790, is in the 
Corporation Library, Guildhall. It is divided 
into four parts, and contains: 1. A list of 
antique marble figures, busts, and bronzes ; 
2. A catalogue of their libraries; 3. Their 
collection of natural history ; 4. An account 
of their prints, drawings, and miniatures. 
Prices and purchasers’ names are appended 
in MS. Articles respecting this family have 
also appeared in 1" S. ix. ; vii1, ix. ; 
i Everarp Home CoLemMay. 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Frost AND Its Forms (10 S. i. 67, 116).— 
It may be well to note under the above 
heading that lightning sometimes, though I 
understand but rarely, produces frondlike 
patterns, such as are frequently seen on 
window-panes after a hard frost. 

On Sunday, 22 August, 1897, a severe 
thunderstorm occurred over this town. A 
house was struck, and among other damage 
done therein, a chimney-piece was broken 
and a mirror standing thereon shivered into 
many fragments. On the board behind the 
glass, at three of the corners fernlike patterns 
were imprinted. The force which produced 
these pictures did not act in the same way in 
the fourth corner, where nothing definite 
was to be seen. The likeness to the fronds 
of the common bracken was so exact that 
several persons drew my attention to it, 
asking for an explanation, which it was not 
in my power to give. I was at the time 
anxious that photographs should be taken, 
but this, I think, was not done. 

EpwarpD PEAcocK. 

Kirton-in-Lindsey. 


Ricut Hon. E. SournweE tt (10% 8. i. 8, 56). 
—I have before me Thorpe’s catalogues for 
1827-8, 1829-30, 1831, and 1836, but cannot 
identify the diary inquired for. In the latest 
catalogue an addition of some forty pages 
consists almost entirely of letters and State 
Papers from the Southwell collection, a most 
important supplement to the 1834-5 cata- 
logue mentioned by Mr. Coteman. 


basilica, where Gregory IV. erected an altar 


ALEcK ABRAHAMS. 
39, Hillmarton Road, N. 
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IMAGINARY OR INVENTED Sarnts (9 §S. xii. 
127, 215, 369, 515). — May I add to the list 
San Remo, the homonym of the town from 
which I write? The name is a corruption 
of San Romolo, the original missionary of 
Western Liguria, whose name is still pre- 
served intact at San Romolo, a village at the 
foot of Monte Bignone, an hour from this. 


San Remo. 


Wiscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

Lives and Legends of the English Bishops and Kings, 
Medieval Monks, and other Later Saints. 
Mrs. Arthur Bell. (Bell & Sons.) 

Wiru this handsome, finely illustrated, and inter- 

esting volume Mrs. Arthur Bell completes what 


in Christian Art.” 
series were duly noted in ‘N. & Q.’—‘ Lives and 
Legends of the Evangelists, Apostles, and other 


Early Saints,’ 9° S. ix. 339, and ‘ Lives and Legends | 


of the Great Hermits and Fathers of the Church,’ 
9S. xi. 99. 
readers by this third and concluding portion, seeing 
that the number of Anglo-Saxons Fon during the 
period dealt with, have been admitted to the 
celestial hierarchy is exceptionally large. It is to 
be regretted, as Mrs. Bell points out, that there are 
but few works of art in which they are introduced, 
the blame for this state of things being due, not 
only to the ignorance prevailing, among the great 


European painters, concerning the heroes and mar- | 


tyrs of Britain, ‘divided from all the world,” but also 


“to a great extent to the ruthless destruction after | 


the Reformation of all that could recall the memory 
of the men who had upheld the rights of the 
Church.” The volume opens with an account of 
the early Bishops of Canterbury, first of all coming, 
naturally, St. Augustine, of whom a long account 
is given. Lives follow of St. Paulinus, the first 
Bishop of York; St. Edwin, the first Christian 
King of Northumbria; St. Oswald; and St. Aidan. 
Ford Madox Brown’s picture of ‘The Baptism of 
St. Edwin by St. Oswald’ is the first illustration in 
the volume after the frontispiece, which presents 
* The Coronation of the Virgin,’ with Saints Francis, 
Dominic, Antony of Padua, Bonaventure, Peter 
Martyr, and Thomas Aquinas, by Fra Angelico. 
Another English picture which follows is that 
from a window in Christchurch, Oxford, presenting 
*St. Frideswide in the Swineherd’s Hut.’ ‘St. Edith 
of Polesworth reproving Two of her Nuns’ is also 
by Ford Madox Brown. Yet other English designs 
are from a window in St. Neot’s parish church, 


Cornwall, and from a MS. in the Bodleian Library, | 


Oxford. 


The last-mentioned, which is striking, 


shows a very small St. Dunstan at the feet of a| 
When we come to the later por- | 


colossal Christ. 
tions of the book, the designs are from Andrea del 
Sarto, Giotto, Donatello, Sodoma, Fra Angelico, 
Filippo Lippi, Pacchiarotto, Pinturicchio, Murillo, 
and others whose works adorn the previous 
volumes. We may not enter further into the con- 
tents of the book, but must congratulate Mrs. Bell 
upon her successful and earnestly accomplished 


By | 


Special interest is offered to English | 


| excellent. 


couple of years three volumes such as those she has 
given to the world is no small accomplishment, and 
proves the whole to be a labour of love. As in most 
modern work, the criticism remains enlightened, 
and sight is not lost of the fact that some saints 
are obscure and some legends apocryphal. In addi- 
tion to the learning displayed, however, the text 
is informed by a spirit of faith and devotion. 

John Dryden. Edited by George Saintsbury. 2 vols. 

(Fisher Unwin.) 

To the “Mermaid Series” of Mr. Fisher Unwin 
has been added a selection of the best plays of 
Dryden. If there is a dramatist whom we are con- 
tent to accept in such a form it is surely Dryden, 
who at his best, as in ‘ All for Love’—which, as he 
says, “‘ he wrote for himself ‘’—approximates Shake- 
speare, and at his worst, as in * Limberham,’ comes 
in indecency not far short of Wycherley. Oi ‘ The 
Conquest of Granada,’ in two parts, Johnson says: 
* The scenes are for the most part delightful; they 


: re Ww | exhibit a kind of illustrious depravity and majestic 
may perhaps be called her trilogy on *‘ The Saints | } Mi J 
Previous volumes of the same | 


madness.” ‘* Aurengzebe,’ in the prologue to which 
Dryden owns that he begins to grow sick of his 
long-loved mistress Rhyme, is perhaps the best of 
his so-called heroical tragedies. ‘ Marriage A la 
Mode’ has some excellent comic scenes and a love 
song of extreme indelicacy. ‘The Spanish Friar’ 
was constantly acted till near the close of the 
eighteenth century. In ‘ Don Sebastian’ Johnson 
rather quaintly praises “sallies of frantic dignity.” 
These plays, with ‘ All for Love’ and the opera of 
‘ Albion and Albanius,’ constitute a judicious selec- 
tion. Mr. Saintsbury’s introduction and notes are 
Dryden's plays, apart from collected 
editions of his works, are not easily accessible. 
We remember more than half a century ago pur- 
chasing them in two folio volumes, now scarce. 
A more convenient edition, in 6 vols. 12mo, with 
plates by Gravelot, was issued by J. & R. Tonson 
in 1762. This, though not high priced, is also un- 
common. The reprint is, accordingly, judicious. 
Many of the other plays are curious, the altera- 
tions from Shakespeare doing Dryden little credit. 
Portraits of Dryden and Nell Gwyn accompany the 
present work. 


Tue English Historical Review contains an inter- 
esting article on Clarendon’s ‘ History’ by Mr. 
C. H. Firth. The net result is very much to 
Clarendon’s credit, for it testifies to his extreme 
desire to find out the facts, and, though no one 
ever denied the bias with which he writes, this 
investigation shows how far removed he was from 
being a mere liar, as Prof. Thorold Rogers thought 
him. On the eternal question of hides and virgates 
we have a note from Mr. Salzman controverting 
the views of Prof. Tait. Dr. James Gairdner prints 
an abstract of Bishop Hooper’s ‘Visitation of 
Gloucester.’ The reviews are dull and unimportant, 
the notice of the American volume of the ‘Cam- 
bridge History’ being meagre. 


THOSE given to exaggeration have been known to 
liken folk-lore to the contents of an eighteenth- 
century museum, made up of a collection of curio- 
sities — here a stuffed tiger, there a few bronze 
celts, with a charter of Henry II. in close proximity 
to a Whitby “snake-stone” and an African war- 
club. There is wild exaggeration in this, but some 
truth lies at the bottom. It is yet too early to 


task. ‘'o have produced within little more than a classify the facts of this new science in a way satis- 
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factory to those who are apt to become confused 
when they cannot find all the pe of the 
knowledge they seek arranged in orderly sequence, 
as, for example, in a treatise on astronomy. 
Such people must wait patiently. Our first duty 
is to garner facts. The time for classification is not 
yet. Some valuable attempts have, however, been 
made, which, though they may call for revision as 
time goes on, have laid a sound foundation for the 
outworks. ‘ The Folk-lore of Human Life,’ in the 
Edinburgh Review for January, is one of these. 
We cannot speak of it too highly if we bear in 
mind that the facts at present amassed are not 
exhaustive in any one direction. It is possible 
—many scholars, indeed, think highly probable— 
that some of the folk-lore that has come down to 
us is the earliest relic of the human race we possess, 
older by untold generations than any palolithic 
implement or bone-scratched picture to be found in 
the richest of our collections. However this may 
be, it is certain that there are ideas which still 
remain imbedded as fossils in human thought which 
are so remote in their origin as to have become 
dispersed, in slightly varying forms, throughout 
almost the whale of the families of mankind. 
When, for example, did the spring and autumn 
festivals originate? Were they established in 
honour of gods now unworshipped, or did they 
originate ages before savage man had evolved a 
coherent theistic belief? Did they indeed furnish 
in some way or other one of the factors that safe- 
guarded the dawnings of primeval faith? The May- 
wle yet exists in some few of our parishes, and 
May-gamesare happily not forgotten ; they indicate, 
as the writer points out, ‘‘that the road beneath 
our feet was trodden by other May-keepers whose 
symbols are now but relics, their sense forgotten 
and out of mind. Heathendom is with us still; it 
walks incognito, but the domino is threadbare 
which masks its features.” The reviewer does not 
point out that the May Day or Martinmas house 
cleanings which occur with rigid uniformity are 
also survivals of the spring and autumn festivals 
which, however old they may be, assuredly come 
down to us from remote antiquity. Housewives 
now explain them on oman | ** common-sense ” 
principles, which would have done honour to the 
most ardent of the utilitarians regarding whom 
Sir Leslie Stephen has discoursed to us; but it is 
evident that those who search for origins will have 
to go back to a state of mind oy el with that 
which impels the bird to build its nest. ‘Some 
Aspects of Modern Geology’ contains little that 
will be new to the serious student of the science, 
but even the writer must have been compelled to 
glean good part of what he knows from the trans- 
actions of learned societies or from books which are 
avoided with equal care by the many who have an 
antipathy for all reading which compels thought. 
The essayist writes with becoming caution. eis 
never contemptuous of opinions which differ from 
his own. The idea that vast catastrophes were not 
infrequent in remote geological time has revived of 
late. We are glad to find, however, that this writer 
sees no reason for accepting it. Whatever may 
have been the state of our planet when life did not 
exist thereon, he believes that from the period when 
organized creatures, even in their lowest forms, 
came into being there is ‘‘no suggestion of cata- 
clysms or abnormal tides, or, in fact, of conditions 
materially different from those which now obtain.” 
The paper on Galileo is well worth reading. So 
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much nonsense has been written on the subject 
that it is cheering to have his life discussed by a 
competent person who does not hold a brief either 
for the old or the new theology. Galileo was a 
mathematician and scientist as well as a hard 
worker, and is therefore worthy of admiration. 
Had he been more circumspect and less given to 
irritating those in power it would have been far 
better. The paper on ‘Jacobite Songs’ is inter- 
esting, but we wish that the writer had noted the 
earliest appearance of each one of them. We do 
not call in question the genuineness of any, but 
there are others, more sceptical than ourselves, who, 
we feel sure, will cherish doubts. It is not easy to 
understand how so much good verse could pro- 
duced by the adherents of the fallen dynasty at 
a time when most other song-writers were turning 
out such arrant rubbish. There are articles on 
‘Franciscan Literature’ and on * Robert Herrick’ 
which will interest our readers. 


M. Lovis Tuomas is bringing out an edition of 
Chateaubriand’s correspondence and would be much 
obliged if any one would give him information on 
this subject. As Chateaubriand stayed in England 
on several occasions, M. Thomas presumes that 
some at least of his letters must be in the pos- 
session of English amateurs. Copies of any of these 
will ladly received by M. Louis Thomas, 
26, Rue Vital, Paris (XVL.). 


We hear with much pleasure that a fourth 
volume of the ‘ Catalogue of Early English Printed 
Books in the University Library, Cambridge,’ re- 
viewed ane, p. 138, is in the press, and will supply 
the index for which we asked. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


Ve must call special atiention to the following 
nolices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
_ in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com. 
munication “* Duplicate.” 

E. Leca-Wrexkes.—Your reply on Fellows of the 
Clover Leaf cannot be traced. Please repeat. 

Biazon.—Apply to the Heralds’ Office. 

CorRIGENDA.—P. 119, col. 2, 1. 4 from foot, for 
Archbishop Wrangham read Archdeacon Wrang- 
ham. P. 136, col. 1, 1. 21, for ** necessitatem” read 


necessitate. 
NOTICE. 

Editorial communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
tisements and Business Letters to “‘The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAZUM contains Articles on 


HORACE WALPOLE'S LETTERS. A NEW BOOK on KOREA, 

MR. NEWMAN HOWARD'S SAVONAROLA., The LIFE of HORACE BINNEY. 

NEW NOVELS :—My Friend Prospero ; The Mark ; Four Red Roses; Love’s Ghost, and ‘* Le Glaive” 
Delphine. 

RUSSIAN BOOKS, CLASSICAL BOOKS. ENGLISH CLASSICS in GERMAN, ' 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—A Life of Outram; Real Conversations; Debrett’s House of Commons and 
the Judicial Bench; Dod’s Parliamentary Companion ; Kelly's Handbook to the Titled, Landed, 
and Official Classes; With Elia and his Friends; From Ottery to Highgate ; Getting a Living; 
Notes et Souvenirs by Thiers ; Les Frangais de mon Temps ; Turnpike Travellers ; Reprints ; 
Vickers’s Newspaper Gazetteer ; The Rapid Review, 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

CANON AINGER; KEATS—SOME READINGS and NOTES; The ORIGINAL of ADRIAN 
HARLEY ; A BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CURIOSITY ; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS of DOROTAY 
WORDSWORTH ; BLOCKED-UP DOORS in CHURCHES; EDWARD FITZGERALD; MR, 
C, H. CLARKE, ALso— 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—Mathematical Books ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE Feat —Daveoport on Mezzotints ; Bartolozzi and Cruikshank; The Leicester Galleries ; Sales; 


MUSIC: “M. de Pachmann’s Sonata Recital; Herr Dohndnyi’s Recital; Popular Concert; Gossip ; 
Performances Next Week, 
DRAMA :—Gossip. 


The ATHENA:UM for February 6 contains Articles on 


The LIFE and CAMPAIGNS of LORD GOUGH, 

LIVES and LEGENDS of the ENGLISH BISHOPS and KINGS. 

ESSAYS on RITSCHLIANISM. The PRZPARATIO of EUSEBIUS. 

NEW NOVELS:—Through Sorrow’s Gates; Remembrance; The Dule Tree of Cassillis; A Criminal 
Croesus; Les Amours de Li Ta Tchou. 

CAMBRIDGE RECORDS. MODERN THEOLOGY. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE ;—Lord Avebury’s Essays and Addresses; Memoirs of Mrs. Pickering; A Life 
of Chamberlain ; A History of Modern England; The Pilgrim’s Progress, illustrated by Cruik- 
shank ; Religious Freedom in America; Catalogue of Parliamentary Papers; John Bull’s Adven- 
tures in the Fiscal Wonderland ; Free Trade and the Empire ; Almanach des Gourmands ; 
Repriots ; The British Journal of Psychology. 

LIST of NEW BOOKS. 

GEORGE WILLIAM RUSDEN; LAMB’S LETTERS on the DEATH of JOHN WORDSWORTH; 
ARTHUR TORRENS PRINGLE ; UNPUBLISHED LETTERS from DOROTHY WORDS. 
WORTH; A NOTE on STEPHEN’S REIGN; The NATIONAL HOME-READING UNION; 
EDWARD FITZGERALD; The ORIGINAL of ADRIAN HARLEY ; CURRICULUM of STUDIES 
in MEDLEVAL UNIVERSITIES; SALE. 


ALso— 
LITERARY GOSSIP. 
SCIENCE :—Bacteriology of Milk; Dr. Bauer on Precious Stones; British Mammals; Geographical 
Notes ; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 
FINE ARTS :—Architecture ; The Old Masters at Sistlagten House ; The Burlington Fine-Arts Club ; 
a Phillips Jackson ; Roman Britain in 1903 ; Portraits of Albrecht Diirer the Elder ; Sales ; 


MUSIC” ox Choral Society ; M, Ysaye’s Concert; Symphony Concert ; Popular Concerts; Richter 
Concert ; Gossip ; Performances Next Week, 


DRAMA :—‘ Love in a Cottage’; ‘The Philanthropists’ ; Gossip. 


The ATHENZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of - 
JOHN C, FRANCIS Atheneum ry Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
And of all Newsagents, 
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SMITH, ELDER & _PUBLICATIONS. 


WORKS BY 
THE LATE MATTHEW ARNOLD. 


PASSAGES from the PROSE 


WRITINGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Crown 8vo, 


Ts. 
Contents: 1. Literature. 2. Politics and Society. 3. Philo- 


sophy and Religion. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and 


RBLIGION. Witha Preface. Popular Edition. Crown 
Svo, 2s. éd. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Popular Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 2s. éd. 

Contents :— Democracy — Bquality—Irish Catholicism and 
British Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide 
to English Literature—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton 
—A French Critic on Goethe—George Sand. 


LITERATURE and DOGMA: an 


Resay towards a Better Apprehension of the Bible. 
Popular Edition, with a New Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


GOD and the BIBLE: a Sequel to 


* Literature and Dogma.’ Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISM; 


with other Essays. Popular Edition, with a New 
Preface. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

Contents :—St. Paul and Protestantism—Puritanism and 

the Church of Bnogland— Modern Dissent—A Comment on 


Christmas. 


CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay 


in Political and Social Criticiem. Popular Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


IRISH ESSAYS, and Others. Popular 


Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


ON the STUDY of CELTIC LITERA- 


TURB. Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d, 


ON TRANSLATING HOMER. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FRIENDSHIP’S GARLAND. 


Popular Edition. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d, 


WORKS BY 
SIR JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN. 
LIBERTY, EQUALITY, FRA- 


TERNITY. Second Edition, with a New Preface. 
8vo, lds, 


DEFENCE of DR. ROWLAND 


WILLIAMS. Being a Report of the +: re delivered 
in the Court of Arches. Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


London: SMITH, 


ELDER & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


WORKS BY 
SIR LESLIE STEPHEN, K.C.B. 


HOURS in a LIBRARY. Revised, 


Rearranged, and Cheaper Hdition, with Additional 
Chapters. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


The LIFE of SIR JAMES FITZ- 


JAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.CS.I., a Judge of the 


High Court of Justice. By his Brother, Sir LESLIE * 


STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 2 Portraits. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo, 16s, 


AN AGNOSTIC’S APOLOGY, and 
New and Cheaper Edition. Large crown 


LIFE of HENRY FAWCETT. With 


Portraits. Fifth Bdition. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. éd, 


The SCIENCE of ETHICS: an 
Kssay upon Ethical Theory, as Modified by the Doctrine 
of Evolution. Demy 8vo, lés, 


A HISTORY of ENGLISH 
THOUGHT in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. Third 
and Revised Edition. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 286. 


WORKS BY 
JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


The RENAISSANCE in ITALY. 
New and Cheaper Edition. 7 vols. Large crown 8vo. 

The AGE of the DES-| ITALIAN LITERA- 
a Portrait. — 2 vols. Price 


The REVIVAL of 
LBARNING. Price 7s.éd., HOLIC RE- 


ARTS. Price | Portrait and Index to 
2. 6d. the 7 Volumes. Price 15s, 


SKETCHES and STUDIES inITALY 
and GREECE. 3 vols. Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. each. 


SHAKESPEARE’S PREDECESSORS 


in the ENGLISH DRAMA. New and Cheaper Edition. 
Large crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


WORKS BY 
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